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ABSTRACT 

An overview of a series of 10 regional seminars to 
improve communications between schools and the community is presented 
in this report. The program format and a list of 1972 seminar sites 
are followed by the major addresses of experts in various fields 
which were presented at the seminars. The purpose of the conferences, 
as indicated in a statement of objectives by a businessman, was to 
sharpen the focus of occupational education as a way of looking at 
education for all students in a total system involving community, 
business, schools, and people. The 10 major addresses included in the 
document are grouped under five subject areas: Economic aspects of 
education and the community; how the local economy uses school 
products; how, where.- and when people get trained; a plan for 
educational change; and a workable model for school-community 
relations. (MF) 
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INTKODLICriON 



la lecenL velars, caroer tKlucation and occupational development for 
youth have become national priorities. Work forms the foundation of our 
way oi life, and the American democratic system depends upon the capacity 
ol ecu-h individual to contribute his talents to that system, Tlierefore 
it has bt^come crucial to develop more efficient means, of channeling human 
rc'Si>uiL-es - -manpower- - into productive positions within society. 

Ilif v'.oal oL" efficient and effective manpower training is to meet the 
sLippiy and demands of the Ltibor market. Educators and businessmen alike 
have worked to achieve this goal, but both communities are coming to re- 
cognize that neither educational institutions nor industrial training 
programs alone can do so. Public schools and colleges need the business 
and industrial coimnunity to absorb their outputs, and the schools and 
colleges need inputs from business and industry to guide them in plan- 
ning more efficient and effective programs. 

riiis need for a closer relationship between the world of work and 
the world of education prompted a recommendation from the Advisory Council 
for Technical-Vocational Education in Texas in its Second Annual Report to 
the State board for Vocational Education on September 11, 1971. Tlie coun- 
cil recommended the development of a series of seminars to improve communi- 
cations between educational institutions and the community. 

Advisory Council's Recommendation 

The State Board of Education make provision for the development 
of a series of regional seminars during 1970-71 for the atten- 
dance of the local school superintendent and his curriculum 
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adminis traLor troni the school districts in the State with over 
4,000 ADA. The seminars should also include junior college 
presidents and their deans of technical -vocational education, 
manpower programs, Labor market information, and the influence 
of those upon education progrguns. 

As a result of this recommendation, a series of regional seminars were 
hold throughout the State in an effort to improve the influence of public 
education upon manpower programs and other elements related to the labor 
iiuirket. This publication gives an overview of these seminars and presents 
the major addresses by experts in the various fields which were presented 
cit the seminars. 
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STA'rr.MKNT OF OBJECTIVES 

VtM^'llPiL KxtH'uL ivi* Vice President 

Manat;tMnent Services Associates, Inc. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Joplin. Yesterday in order to keep from chiseling on 
Alton Lee or some of the rest of you to stake me to the registration fee of $5, 
I went down to City National liank of Austin to cash a check. Wliile I was there 
a woman telephoned about the disposition of a $1,000 bond she owned. 'Hie clerk 
asked, "Is Lhis for conversion or redemption?'' Tliere v/as a long pause, and 
finally the lady inquired, "Am I talking to the City National Bank or the First 
Baptist Church?" 

Ladies and gentlemen, the purpose of this conference is neither to convert edu- 
cators nor to redeem businessmen. We are not here to post-mortem the failure of 
businessmen to estimate accurately the number of jobs that they will need employees 
in five and ten years from now. Nor is the purpose of this conference to berate 
educators for failing to develop highly specific job skills in pupils. This is 
not a post-mortem of the past. Rather, it is a glimpse of the future. 

The primary purpose of this conference is to sharpen the focus of occupational 
education as a way of looking at education for all students - for developing the 
potential of all individuals. And I would emphasize that today I hope that you 
would look at it as a total system--involving a community, businesses, schools, 
and people. You know, it is rather strange that we adapt ourselves very easily 
to some kinds of systems in ordinary living. The automobile that Mr. Roy Davis 
drove us over here from Lubbock in this morning, is a system of mechanical parts 
working for a single purpose - mobility. The airplane that I flew to Lubbock 
in is a combination of auto-pilot and other components for flying at a specified 
altitude. 

We also need systems - social systems for different elements to work together in 
cooperative interrelationships for the accomplishment of a single .purpose. As 
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you er.tur the dialogue today it is well to remember that all of us are meeting on 
a certn.in common ground. You see, educators are currently reexamining their role 
in socxeCy, and their responsibilities to that society. Now, it may shock some 
c£ you educators to realize that businessmen are in exactly the same position. 
They, too, are having to reexamine the responsibilities of business to the society 
of which they are part and to reexamine their role and their function. 

To a noneducator, like myself? and to most businessmen, those of you who are en- 
gaged in occupational education are doing something distinctly different. What 
you are doing from our point of view has at least three significant character- 
istics: 1) What you are doing is oriented to the full variety of people who have 
need for it; you are not concerned with just one age group, but with all people 
who need some occupational education. 2) You are doing it in very non- traditional 
ways. I don't know if you have ever thought of it this way, but you are putting 
the needs of people ahead of the needs of institutions. This is highly significant. 
I can think of many social institutions to which we belong where as members our 
responsibilities are to serve the institution. Here you are trying to convert 
the institution to serve the needs of people. 3) The third significant character- 
istic, it seems to me, is that you have added a totally new dimension of time. 
You don't care when the individual in need of occupational education has that 
need. You try to meet it at night. You'll do it in the summer time. You'll do 
it at a time most convenient to the people in need. That new dimension of time 
is unique to our system of public education. 

Finally, may I remind educators that businessmen are also going through some 
fairly dramatic changes. The most popular non-fiction books of recent years all 
reflect attacks on out-moded methods of business management. Consider some of 
the titles: Laurence Peter's The Peter Principle ; Robert Townsend's Up the 
Organization ; or Charles Reich's The Greening of America . Now comes along a new 



lH>ok, and wliai'.s iUi' iLilo? Sn-ui;).;lo for l.dontily: The Silent RevoIuLion Against 
Co rporate Conformiiy , written by no less tlian Roger M. D*Aprix, an executive in 
the hLi;hly successful xerox corporation. 

Oi* consider lliat iu?xt Monday in Dallas 500 liighly selected businessmen will meet 
LogeLher for the Southwest follow-up to the White House Conference on the Industrial 
World Ahead: A Look at Business in 1990. In an invitational letter, Carmon Stiles, 
Dallas field office director for the U. S. Chamber of ComiTierce, wrote a paragraph 
thai interested me. It reads this way: "Today *s world of business has been largely 
builL upon response to crisis. ITiis conference presents a planned world of business 
builL on accomplishment by objective. It presents today's problem only as a basis 
for shaping tlie world of business in 1990." 

Now some of you might feel a little more comfortable if I paraphrase that same 
paragraph to read this way. Today's world (if education has been built largely 
upon response to crisis. This conferenoj presents a planned world of education 
built on accomplishment by objective. It presents today's problems only as a 
basis of shaping the world of education of 1990. 

Well, from such conunon ground what we are really concerned with in this conference 
today are the dynamics of a social system that will bring meaningful occupational 
education to the unfolding development of the full potential of individuals. 
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"cconoinir Aspects of Education and the Community" 



br« William Luker, Professor of Economics 
North Texas State University 



Two excerpts from vJ, Yeats and T. S. Eliot serve to set my remarks 

concerning, current .economic knowl ed^abil i t y into bas relief. First, Yeats 

in ''The Second Coming" gives his view of the modern a^e: 

Turning and turning in the widening gyre 

The falcon cannot hear the falconer; 

Things fall apart; the center cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-di;ii!ued tide is loosed, and everywhere 

The cere.nony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack of all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 

And Eliot in "The Hollow Men" describes the same era: 

We are the hollow men 
We are the stuffed men 
Learning together 

Headpiece filled with straw. Alasl 
Shape without form, shade without color 
Paralyzed force, gesture without motion 



Reme.nber us--if at all--not as lost 
Violent souls, but only 
As the hoi low men 
The stuffed men. 



Th i s i s the way the world ends 
Not with £ banR but £ wh imp e r . 

THE PROBLEM 

Contemporary American society is beset by problems which the general 
public finds incomprehensible. The social fabric is strained at every seam 
by a range of conundra that defy the understanding of common siensit ivity . 
Without exception, these problems have economic forces at their root. It wou 
of course, be the coarsest kind of disciplinary ethno cent ri sm to assume that 
the problems facing a modern industrial society do not also have significant 
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sociological, anthropological, psychological, psycho-biological, cultural, 
political, and historical dimensions, and it would be naive to assume that these 
disciplines cannot contribute significant insights into current problems. But 
this does not negate the basic premise of this speech, namely that the problems 
facing American society in the later part of the twentieth century will be incom- 
prehensible to the general public unless that public also has an adequate grasp 
of the economic forces which are intrinsic to those problems. 

The economic insights required. to understand these structural deficiencies 
can be divided into three categories. First, there are the broad social problems-- 
recessions and inflation, poverty, ecological damage, population growth, resource 
exhaustion, decay of the inner city, international trade, crime, race, power, 
transportation, resource allocation, economic growth, physical, mental, and dental 
health, ad inf initum--which require theoretical understanding. 

Second, there are economic problems of the individual and family such as 
borrowing, saving, investing, buying, risk sharing, income management, budgeting, 
and general household control. 

Third, there are problems of job markets which concern a range of issues in- 
cluding the relationship between income and marketability, the nature of today's 
and tomorrow's job markets, the opportunities for training, which condition exis- 
tent and future job markets in our society. 

In summary, an understanding of contemporary American society (how it works, 
what its problems are, and some viable, non-revolutionary solutions to its pro- 
blems) requires multi-dimensional economic understanding related to tho roles of 
che citizen, consumer, and worker. 

Against this critical need for economic literacy is the cruel fact that, 
by any objective measure of economic understanding, the American people throughout 
the total spectrum of socio-economic classes are economically illiterate. 
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Some examples of economic illiteracy are developed briefly as follows: In 
the arena of socinl economics, the general public believes that money is valuable 
because it is backed by gold. But because gold is a rather unwieldly and incon- 
venient device, the American people also believe that a surrogate for gold in the 
form of currency and coin is provided by the Federal Treasury. It is also believed 
that this currency and coin have "real" money backing them in the form of gold. And 
because currency and coin, like gold, are also occasionally inconvenient and un- 
wieldly, the people believe that the check or the credit card exists as a conven- 
ient substitute. But the belief system also assumes that each check written or 
each credit card transaction has an equivalent amount of currency and coin in the 
vault of some bank which in turn has an equivalent amount of gold in Fort Knox. Of 
course, this belief pattern is grossly inaccurate. The money supply does not con- 
sist of gold or currency or coin. Eighty percent of the money supply is "check- 
book money," which literally means that checks have nothing backing them except 
productivity, political stability, and faith. Furthermore, an agency called the 
Federal Reserve Board controls the quality or size or rate of growth of this 
checkbook n^oney. All of this rather esoteric discussion of money would be melo- 
dramatic if the money supply were not critical to economic health. At least one 
prominent American economist (Milton Friedman) believes that fluctuation in the 
noney supply produced by an agency, which for all practical purposes is unaccount- 
able, is the cause of economic instability. And while economists are not in com- 
plete agreement as to the exact degree to which changes in the money supply cause 
inflations and recessions, there is a rather general consensus that the rate of 
growth in the money supply is critical to the well being of the economy. In this 
context, public attitudes have a direct and significant impact on the lives of all 
Americans, The fact that the American people still believe that the money supply 
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is gold, that the money supply is valuable only if it has some precious metal or 
coiranodity backing it, represents an error in perception of inmense proportions. 
In addition, such a lack of knowledge produces a range of responses which have 
powerful negative inputs on the economic health of our society. 

Economic illiteracy also extends to the individual and the family. The 
American consumer is incredibly incompetent, lacking basic skills in buying, 
borrowing, risk sharing, insurance, tax paying, and personal financial management. 
All of these skills by any rational standard are necessary to fiscal well being 
and happiness, 

A final example of economic illiteracy involves the world of work or jobs 
(the whole focus of this conference). It has been observed that two of the most 
critical decisions that men and women make in their lives involve mate selection 
and job choice. In neither of these two vital areas can it be said that people 
behave rationally. Certainly in job selection, job markets are entered blindly 
without reference to forces which determine (1) income levels, (2) the real nature 
of the job, (3) the realities of the job market (present and future), (4) the 
intrinsic qualities of the job, (5) the long-run growth possibilities of the 
job, (6) individual interest patterns, and (7) compatibility of the job with the 
individual skill levels. 

Thus, while all of the problems faced by the people in our society have 
economic forces at their center, individuals are not prepared to deal with these 
problems rationally because they do not understand the economic dimensions. And 
this failure of understanding extends through all socio-economic classes and touches 
all areas of people's lives. Democracy is, therefore, in a desperately precarious 
institutional situation. 
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• INHIBITORY FORCES 

The problem of economic illiteracy is compounded by forces which have acted 
to prevent the introduction of an objective, relevant economic education program 
in Texas public schools, colleges, and universities. These forces are as follows: 

1) The first is academic tradition and institutional inertia. Certainly 
there are many contexts in which some institutional resistance to chan^^e is valu- 
able, perhaps even critical, in withstanding the capricious machinations of zeal- 
ots. But this same tradition, valuable in some situations, in snany others can 
block the authentic, creative development of viable programs which are necessary 
to the amelioration of contemporary problems. In the arena of educational- change 
and curricular reconstruction, the inhibitory role played by tradition and inertia 
is quite evident. Economic education has not been a part of the public sc)iool's 
social education curricular processes; nor has it been a part of teacher training 
programs because of the dictates of the past as well as institutional resistance 
to change. 

2) ^ second force inhibiting the introduction of economic insights into 
curricular patterns and training programs is academic hubris. The community of 
academic economists has almost totally abdicated any responsibility toward the 
process of translating the complex and abstract discipline of economics into a 
language which Is comprehensible to the general public. This academic disinterest 
in mass public education is complicated by jealousies, such as competition in 
curricular processes which has* nothing to do with fulfilling community needs. 

3) A third inhibitory force is economic vested interest. The introduction 
of economic education programs will produce curricular "opportunity costs," i.e., 
it will demand that some cherished activities by "given up.»' The vested interests 
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of teachers of history, political science, geography, and English, in the status 
quo, make the solution to the problem much, much more difficult. 

4) A fourth blocking force is ideology. This is particularly true in the 
arena of social economics. Often when the economic dimensions of contemporary 
social problems are discussed in classrooms, the subject of bias arises. Whose 
economic analysis is going to be taught is the question which is often raised, 
rhe economics of the labor movement? The economics of the American Bankers Assoc- 
iation? The economics of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce? The economics of the 
John Birch Society? The economics of the communist party? Whose economics? The 
fact thnt ideology is an issue reflects a lack of understanding in that economics 
is a scientific structure which transcends socio-political commitments. Milton 
Friedman, a politically conservative economist, uses the same analytical apparatus 
as the politically liberal Paul Samuelron, who is a Nobel Prize winner. The 
differences between Friedman and Samuelson fall not in the area of fact, but in 
the area of value judgments, i.e., in the arena of social choice. 

In summary, economic illiteracy is a critical problem of education. Unless 
solutions are developed which can sensitize the mass of American people to the 
economic dimensions of contemporary problems, the viability of democratic institu- 
tions will fall into serious question. One solution to the problem of economic 
illiteracy is a massive educational program that is (1) multi-dimensional,.. (2) 
organic, C3) integrative, ('4) developmental, and (5) institutional. 

A multi-dimensional program is one which incorporates activities that 
include awareness, in-service and pre-Sftrvice teacher education, curricular develop 
ment and reconstruction, materials development and dissemination, and research. 
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An organic educational program is one that is cognitive, conative, and 
methodological. A program must be cognitive in the sense that it must transmit 
the basic structure of the discipline in all of its dimensions to teachers and 
pupils. The program must be conative in that it must alter a range of attitudes 
so that economics is revealed as an important element in the curricular process, 
one which is free from socio-political bias. The program must be methodological 
in that it must develop a capacity in teachers to translate the core of the 
discipline into curricular languages which are appropriate to the grade levels 
and subject matter areas in which they are functioning. 

An integrative program in economic education incorporates all of the critical 
insights into existent subject areas. For example, one of the reasons why there 
is so much mathematical illiteracy is that mathematics has not been integrated 
into other disciplines and subject areas. Mathematics is largely taught as if 
it were a thing apart'^from daily living processes. 

A developmental program is one which extends K-12. It is not difficult to 
recognize that a low level of mathematical literacy would exist if the first 
exposure of pupils to the basic concepts of arithmetic and mathematics were a one- 
semester course during the twelfth grade. It seems logical, therefore, to assume 
that economic literacy cannot be achieved by a single course in economics during 
the twelfth grade. 

An institutional education program is one which motivates existent public 
and private institutions to make economic education an integral part of their 
programmatic thrust. That is to say, a genuinely effective education program 
must become a part of the institutional structure of those elements of society 
charged with education. 
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In sumjTiary, one solution to the problem of economic illiteracy is a uiass 
proj^ram of education which includes awareness, in-service and pre-service teacher 
x.»ducaL ic-n, curricular development and reconstruction, materials dissemination and 
research, cognitive, conative, and methodological teacher training processes, an 
integrative and develop;iiental total program package, and the institutionalization 
ot the connni Linent to econmic education. Nothing short ol: a program which incor- 
pc/atus all of these components will effect the kinds of changes that are 
ni-ccsstii'v tc i"^.pl c i?ent. the a^al of economic literacy. 
AN tixGAN^lMTIbNAL NETWGt^K 

Any obiective review of the inhibitory forces which are blocking the intro- 
duction of an authentic economic education program must lead to the conslusion 
that these forces are so strong that the catalytic power of broad-based, or^^anized 
coMimunity efforts is needed to attach the probleii. In the sur.nner of 1968, in 
recognition of this need, a group of interested educators, businessmen, labor 
leaders, leaders in Texas agriculture, and university professors created a non- 
profit educational corporation called the Texas Council on Economic Education as 
an attiiiate ot the national Joint Council cn Economic Education. The T.exas Council 
cn ^.conoiiic Education is a non-partisan, broad-based activity wbich is committed 
to eliminating economic illiteracy in all of its deiuensions. The organization 
serves two basic functions: First, it neutralizes ideological differences by 
assuring that the basic ideas taught are as free from socio-political bias as 
they can be, or at leasL, it assures that all points of view with respect to the 
critical issues of the society will be represented along with the theoretical 
apparatus c£ the basic discipline of econoiuics. Second, the organization solicts 
funds and non-monetary resources fro.r. public and private groups which can be 
used to supplement existent public resources. These funds can be employed to 
overcoTif the barriers of tradition, inertia, and vested interests discussed 
above. 
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m addition to the Tpxa.s Council on I^conomic Education, a network of Centers 

lor Kconomic Kducation on university campuses has been created. These centers 

provide thror vnluahle and necessary services. 

First, they offer consultinj> assistance in the development of -economic 

t'ducation programs, curricular reconstructive projects, materials development 

and dissemination, and research. 

r.econd, thf^ centers play a vital role in the development of prs-service 
un Lversi ty pro^r/ims . 

Third, the centers serve as clearinghouses and developmental agencies for 
new materials and new research. 

Thus, it can he seen that the Texas Council on Economic Education and it3 
action arms, the Centers for Economic Education on university campuses, are 
essential instruments through which the attack on economic illiteracy is being 
waged. Fut it must be understood that the Texas Council and the Centers are not 
the organi?.at ional structures by which economic illiteracy can be penetrated. 
They are, instead, the catalytic agents through which existent institutions 
("public schools, universities, education agencies. Education Service Centers) 
aro motivated to accept their responsibility for solving the problem of economic 
illiteracy. T urge all who are interested in joining us in the development of 
economic education activities in any of its dimensions (social, personal-familial, 
world of work) to contact the Texas Council on Economic Education or the Centers 
for Economic Education in your region (the Centers for Economic Education at 
North Texa*^ State Univers Lty , Univers ity of Texas at Arlington, Texas Technological 
University), or the Education Service Center in your region. The names of the 
appropriate individuals and their addresses are as follows: Dr. William A. Luker, 
Director, Center for Economic Education at North Texas State University, N. T. Box 
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5427, Denton, Texas, 76203; Dr. Larry Ziegler, Director, Center for Economic 
Education at thf? University of Texas at Arlington, Arlington, Texas; Dr. John 
Gilliam, Director, Center for Economic Education at Texas Technological University, 
College of Business Administration, Lubbock, Texas, 79409. 
PROGRAMS 

The programmatic thrust of the Texas Council on Economic Education and its 
Centers for . Economic Education consists of the following: 

1) Awareness activities which are designed to create in all of the 
appropriate constituencies the need for economic education, 

2) In-service and pre-service teacher education activities which are out- 
put-oriented, 

3) Organic curricular reconstruction, 

4) Materials development and dissemination, and 

5) Action research. 

Since it is not possible to describe all of the programs of the Texas Council 
on Economic Education and its Center network, perhaps one or two examples will 
suffice. Last year, the Center for Economic Education and the Manpower Institute 
at North Texas State University, under the auspices of a grant from the Texas 
Education Agency, jointly conducted a series of in-service programs for junior 
and senior high school social studies teachers in manpower economics or career 
education. These seminars were conducted in the Education Service Centers at 
Waco, El Paso, Lubbock, and Houston with approximately 100 teachers participating. 
The program was designed first to increase teacher understandings of basic con- 
cepts relating to the world of work, e.g., income determinants, present and 
future job marVets, available training facilities, job skills, and so forth. 
The seminar was also methodological; that is, it was designed to give teachers 
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uolivorv sysLtM'.'S which would translate concepts of career education into curri ular 
laiiiuai/.os and subject .latcer ai'eas appropriate to the level and subject matter 
at wh.ich ih.i.' Lcachor was tunctionin^. The seniinai's were also conative; that 
is, they weie dt^sij^ned to change biased attitudes of middle class teachers who, 
in the :*iain, regard the university or colleges as the only legitimate avenue ot 
social '^'.obility, status, and happiness. 

The pro^rai-^ was evaluated in two ways. First, the teachers were pre- and 
[ost-testjci ill both the conative and cognitive modes. The results indicated 
that teachers significantly increased economic understanding and that their 
attitudes were changed to reflect greater openness toward non-progessional occupa* 
t icnal nodes and the value of job modes which are not traditionally associated 
with a university education. 

Second, the pupils of these teachers were also evaluated. A quasi-experi- 
mental group, cciisistin^ of a sample of teachers participating in the seminars, 
and quasi -contro 1 group, consisting of a sa:nple of teachers not participating 
in the se^^iinars, were created. Quasi- cont rol groups were matched to the experi- 
mental group by school and subject matter. The two groups of pupils were pre- 
and post-tested tor understanding of the world of work and attitudes toward 
wori: nodes. The results showed that pupils taught by teachers in these se...inars 
increasec thoir understanding^ of the world of work and altered in a more positive 
v/ay their attitudes toward non-professional wrk .nodes. Pupils of teachers who 
were not in these seminars die! not chan^.e in these two vital areas. 

Another example of the programmatic thrust of the Texas Council and its 
C;.'nter network is in the area cf research. The staff of the Center for Economic 
Education at Ncrth Texas State University recently conpleted a study of the bias 
displayed in elementary text materials toward technical-vocational work .nodes. 
Uur staft surveyed all of the elementary basal readers which were on the State 
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adopted list. The survey made four basic analyses: (1) A complote count of all 
references to work modes, categorizing them as professional, technical-vocational, = 
or unskilled; (2) an analysis of the treatment of work modes in terms of quality; 
(3) an analysis of the treatment of work modes in terms of emphasis; and (4) an 
analysis of the treatment of work modes in terms of realism. The results were 
clear: Basal readers are qualitatively and quantitatively biased against techni- 
cal-vocational wc 5 modes. 

This rescarcp is cited as a part of the programmatic thrust of our organiza- 
tion, not because t};e results are surprising but because they reflect both the 
negative attitudes toward work modes which are not traditionally "professional'' 
as well as the degree to which this bias is a broader reflection of the deeper 
held biases of parents, teachers, administrators, and the general public. 
SUMMARY 

In final summary, society is beset by a range of problems--social , individual- 
familial, and world of work--which have economic forces at their root. In short, 
the American peopln are economically illiterate. This illiteracy can be penetrated 
only through a broad program of education which is integrative, developmental, 
cognitive, conative, methodological, and evaluative. Such a program must also 
extend through a range of programmatic activities including awareness, in-service 
and pre-service, curricular reconstruction, materials development and dissemination, 
and research. In short, my topic, "Economic Aspects of Education in the Community," 
can be translated to mean that all must share the responsibility for the integra- 
tion of critical economic insights into existent curricular patterns. Let us 
make Yeats and Eliot non-prophets. Join us! 
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^'Economic Aspects of Education and the Community*' 

[)i . l.owiii M. Abui nalhy, Di iecLor 

Manpower and Industrial Relations InsLituLe 

Ihirf morning, 1 would like to talk to you about human resource development from 
the point of view of a manpower economist. 1 do not use the term '^economist" 
much, because it strikes fear into the hearts of most, and generally stands in 
the way of what 1 am trying to accomplish. In terms of human resource develop- 
ment, let me give you a little background on how an economist looks at human re- 
source development. (1) Wlien I speak of resources, I am speaking of those we 
use in the production process: human resources, natural resources and capital 
resources. Obviously as an economist, I am concerned with the combination of 
the quantity and quality of resources that go into the production process. It 
has been our historic ability, as a nation, to provide the proper combination 
of resources. This has been a determining factor in making this nation great. 
It makes us great, not only as a nation, but as a community. Without question, 
the most important resource is the human resource. It is the primary means, and 
the ultimate end; or reason for all economic activity. Now we have not only 
identified the most important resource^ but also the most sensitive, I sometimes 
sense, that we treat human resources much in the same manner as other resources. 
They cannot be treated as such. They are adaptable, and potentially the most 
productive, but they are also the most perishable. If we misuse them, then we 
lose future productivity. If we don't use these resources then their productivity 
is lost forever. 

Let us talk about some of the problems we are currently facing: Are our young 
people prepared for participation in a highly complex, competitive society? I 
would suggest to you that they are not, and I will try to give you some examples 
as to why they are not. Tlieir unemployment rate in the 1960*s never dropped be- 
Low 12 percent. This is the unempIo3mient for 16-19 year olds. It is currently 
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running about 16-18 pei^cenL. The unemployment rate for high school dropouts, or 
dropouts for the secondary system, is about 25 percent. If you are black or brown 
it is about 33 percent. This is a tremendous waste of resources. Part of that, 
obviously, is a lack of job opportunities. However, a great deal of the unemploy- 
ment involves Lack of skills and lack* of 'knowledge. Point in fact, and I am cer- 
tain that the businessmen here today will support this statement as they have all 
over the country, most of the youth coming out of high school, college, and' univer- 
sities do not possess basic labor force participation information or basic skills. 
WHiat do 1 mean by basic skills? How to fill out a job application? How to apply 
lor a social security card? Where to go when you are unemployed? l^at kind of 
training is available to you? Where do you go to get a particular training? If 
you drop out of high school or get through high school, what if you want to go to 
technical school? Where do you go? What do you do? Most cf the counseling is 
obviously cou;jSclirig for the colleges and universities. Wl'sat national research we 
have in terms of youth participation, indicates that young people have very little 
knowledge about jobs. The one thing they seem to know about is teaching. For some 
strange reason particularly teaching in the public schools, and that is about all 
the counseling they get. The student-counselor ratio is 1,200 to 1 across the 
nation. I dare say it is not much better than that in Texas. They do not know 
about various skills* They do not know about employment opportunities. They do 
not know about how jobs change or why. This represents yery little basic know- 
ledge. They do not understand employer-employee relationships. They do not under- 
stand the responsibilities of an employee to an employer, and conversely employer 
to employee. They do not understand the need to coordinate and cooperate. They 
do not understand specialization and division of labor. 

Now, let's look at the problems facing us in education and training. We assume 

no responsibility at the primary level for preparing young people for work force 

participation, we assume no responsibility on the secondary level and I can 
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vutciranLc'o you at colUr.^ ^uid univorsiry level we assume absolutely minimum respon- 
sibility. As far as we are concerned, we are still teaching to that 21 of the pop- 
uLai ioiu thai j.'/ resembling the same 27. of the 1900^s; those that did not come to 
oollei;es Lo loam how to earn a living, lliey were going to go back and get in a 
family firm. We still teach this way, for the great glory of mankind. We teach 
with one assumption, that mankind is not going to have to be involved in the pro- 
duction process. Yet 1/3 of our adult life is spent in producing goods and ser- 
vices in some type of job. Look at the drop out rates. Between first grade and 
liigh school graduation, we lose 1/3. If industry had that kind of efficency 
record, ihcy would be out of business. We would noc have to worry about them. 
Hiey would simply just be out of business, unless they could float some sort of 
sub'ristency. If you take 100 college freshmen 4 years later 35 to 40 of them 
will have graduated. Five years later 45 to 50 will have graduated. So for most 
4 year programs, you are not making it with 60 to 65%. Our records are even worse 
. than that of the public schools. Look at youth alienation and frustration. As 
adults we say, "My God why are these people frustrated, they have got everything 
I say to you part of the frustration is because, (1) they do not understand the 
system. (2) Generally speaking as a result of that lack of understanding they are 
incapable of maximizing participation in the system. They are frustrated by some- 
thing that they truly do not understand. They are turned off by education, that is 
meaningless, as far as they are concerned. Ttiere is little relevance between what 
they do in the classroom, and what they need to know for life. Having been in 
higher education and having traveled across the State, visiting in public schools, 
I can assure you for the most part they are right, not wrong. Right in the sense, 
that when we teach concepts, we teach them almost as entities within themselves. 
A major problem is a f ractionalization problem. A math teacher is not a teacher 
first and a mathematician second, or a mathematician first and a teacher second. A 

student asks, why do I take Math I? What is the response? Whether it be at the 
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secondary public school level, college, or university, the response is the same. 
It is one of two things (I) "so you can take Math 11^' or (2) "because it is re- 
quired." AEtor a while they quit asking, 

1 sent my six year old Lo school this year and I cried. I cried because I know 
what is going to happen Lo him. The teacher is going to say, "draw a tree Matthew," 
and he is going to draw a Matthew type tree. She is going to say, "no Matthew that 
is not a tree," again she is going to say "draw a tree Matthew." He is going to 
draw tht; tree; he is a little stubborn. He will draw it the same way again, and 
she is going to say "F Matthew, this is a tree." My son is a little stubborn, hut 
he is not stupid not even at six. He is going to say, " you are ri^ht teacher that is 
a tree." IliaL is the beginning of the end. Tne end of any creativity, and indivi- 
dualism, that that boy has. I say to you that the system from start to finish is 
full of just that. 

We are taking heterogeneous individuals with different physical and mental capabili- 
ties, different interests, all kinds of degrees of creativity, and pumping them 
through a constant mold. Studies indicate 75% of them go to college and 25% of them 
go to Voc-Tech. What we have been getting from Voc-Tech is changing you know, and 
I know. The dissident, the youth that can not make it in college prep programs, 
tragic. Many of the youth in college prep programs would not only prefer, but their 
interest and capabilities lie in the Voc-Tech area. This idea of social mobility 
through higher education, is frightening. I say to you, when only 20% of our work 
force needs to have a college degree in 1980 (4 years) and 75% of the students at 
the secondary level are going through college prep programs, something is wrong. 
1 say to you, that we need to build a system that gives the individual the oppor- 
tunity to maximize not only his own personal well-being, but also that of society. 
I am convinced that there is a harmony of interest here. As increasing numbers of 
individuals are dissatisfied, whether young people or old, if you do not think there 
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is s >me d i ssal i s TacL ii>n with some middle age and older people with their jobs, you 
ai*e sadly mistaken. If we do not permit the opportunity for an individual to max- 
imize hii: o'^m personal satisfaction in terms of labor force participation, we are 
in serious trouble as a community, a Stale, and as a Nation. We must deal with it. 
First we must view all education and training as an integrated system for human 
resource development. To put it another way, maybe I should take out the resource, 
and just say human development. I am not talking about education solely for labor 
force participation. I suggest to you, that when 1/3 of one's adult life is spent 
in labor force participation, it certainly needs to be a major consideration. I 
see all courses or all subject matter relating. If you are talking about language 
arts, you are talkini; about communication. If you're talking about history, you are 
talking about self identity. When we teach children about the importance of punc- 
tuality, completing assignments and fol lowing directions , why not give them examples 
of the necessity for these concepts in the real world? They do not understand how 
being tardy or al sent can be very expensive to a business. On occasion, I do pro- 
grams for private employers. I was working with a group of supervisors about two 
months ago. A supervisor told me about being out on a drag line which broke down. 
He sent a man, a 19 or 20 year old young man to pick up a wrench- It was about a 
10 minute round trip. The man comes back about 55 minutes later. Well he said he 
did not kill him but he wanted to. He asked me what do you do about that? I said, 
"Well first I would fire that supervisor for being out there without a wrench to 
fix that drag line." Now we get to the youngman, sit him down and explain to him 
in dollars and cents what that particular operation cost per minute. Lay it out to 
him. It is not just his wage cost, it is all the wage cost of the other people who 
were down there also. If you have a group like that, tardy in the morning and high 
absenteeism, tell them what it means in industry. When a student says, why do I 
have to get to school on time? Why don't we tell him, if you do net get here, 
nothing happens. Group activity cannot go on and things cannot get done. Later 
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on in liie it you do not ^el there goods and services do not get produced. It 

is a habit that one must gel oneself into, if one is going to be a productive member 

of society. 

Any subject that you want Lo talk about, you need to talk about it as ft" relates 
to Lhi* kinds of characteristics that one must have for participation. When we 
talk abcut training and educational facilities, we must recognize that they are all 
equally important qualitatively. An academic institution is no more, or less im- 
portant than a technical training center. The quantitative use of those facilities 
will tend to vary over time, again, depending upon the demand/supply relationships. 
It is Like saying LhaL economists are more important than sanitation workers. We 
have to recognize the fact, that education and training is a cradle to the grave 
type process. People are going to leave the education process.^^and they are going 
to return. That education and training, in its broadest sense, we can do it through 
TV. We can do some of it in the home. We do some of it in industry. Certainly we 
do some education and training in private and public technical institutes. We do 
training in the public school system. Understand that education and training must 
be a constant process. Individuals have to constantly up-date and increase their 
skills. Education and training processes th^t are responsive, representative of 
what we need to know, and need to do should be a combination of the mental and 
physical skills necessary. We have got to eliminate the idea that we separate the 
two skills. We need to have a system that permits an individual to discover his or 
herself. Discover in terms of interests and capabilities as you proceed through 
the system. A self awareness, a self recognition of their interest and capabilities. 
Then looking at the various jobs in terms of the kinds of skills and the kinds of 
life style associated. Work is important, in the sense that it is generally the 
way we identify ourselves. Students can understand this. What kind of life style 
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do you waul V (n)vit)Lisly a , life style of a traveling salesman's work is different 
trom one who has an 8 to 4 job, and returns home in the evening. Students should * 
undorstand what job recjuirements entail and the life styles associated with various 
occupations. They need to understand because they and "they alone" ultimately, 
given our society, are going to determine the interface between their own personal 
interest and capabilities in the job. All we can hope to do is create an environ- 
ment, a human development environment, in which the probabilities of optimizing 
their decisions are maximized- That is economic education. Each individual is 
treated as an individual, participating in a process, that lets them see what they 
are, how they are changing, what their interests and capabilities are; and allows 
them to view the job opportunities, as efficiently as possible. We have not suffi- 
ciently prepared them for this. How well do students read? Eliminate the fraction- 
alization; I am turned off with this. I find it among teachers of history. Well, 
I really came out of arts and sciences and I am not like the traditional history 
teacher in education. You know I just have a little more on the ball. I heard that 
in a coffee lounge in a public school and I just thought I was going to fall down. 
ALL right let us get on with this. If I had it within my power I would not ever 
want a Ph. D. degree, or Masters' or whatever else they wanted and then let us get 
on with the business of getting the job done. We are so overwhelmed with form. 
A doctor no more tells you what I do than a spook, unless one of you clowns come 
up and tell me to set an arm, that is a doctor. I like to think of myself as a 
teacher. I am not there yet, but that is where I am going and the greatest compli- 
ment that one can pay me is to say "he is a teacher." 

There is a f ractionalization between public school systems, community colleges and 
junior colleges, private and public teclnnical training centers, and higher education 
facilities. We are not only f ractionalized between Institutions, we are fractional- 
ized within institutions. You used to be able to speak of the social sciences. 
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Now yoLi do iioi , yon Lalk about a historian, about an economist, a sociologist, and 
about an anthropologist. It is as if a man were fragmented, as if people came in 
)0 or 100 pieces. Tliat has got to go. All adults must assume responsibility, 
particularly those adults that are both involved in the production process, and are 
also parents. ML cidults must share the responsibility for education and training. 
I'his responsibility is greatest among those adults that are both involved in the 
production process and are also parents. 1 think that you are going to find that 
we must quit jumping around from a parent role to a businessman or businesswoman role 
to teacher :ole, to a whatever type role, and view ourselves as members of the com- 
munity and as members of the community responsible for the education and training of 
our young people, even if that occurs at a church picnic. Business people need to 
recognize what their present and future demands are, both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively, in terms of human resources. They must be brought in as resource people, 
as they can lend special expertise to the training process. This can be done by 
bringing them in or by taking the students out to their facilities. That reminds 
me of the Chinese proverb that John Guemple uses on occasion: "I read and I forget, 
1 see and I remember, I do and I understand." I believe in doing. Now understand 
that in education that part of the reason v;e do not do this is a cost situation. 
But I suggest that we take an increasing look at this situation; we need to know to 
what extent we can maximize the "do" kinds of situations. Education has been asso- 
ciated with the best method for a number of years. 

Answer the questions of why. If you cannot, in the business when you are involved 
in a training program say why you are doing a particular thing or a particular con- 
cept, then I say drop it until you can come back and answer the question, because if 
you don^t know why you are doing something, don*t do it. 

We have to get to projection; following up our students and finding out where they 
are going. When they are coming out of the public schools, where do the dropouts 
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i\o': Wluil kiiul Dl jobs do Lhey lake? Wliat kind of life do they wind up with? Wliai 
is Lhe relationship between ihe education lhey have, and their ability to deal, with 
lite? Were they short? We need to lock at these things; public schools, colleges, 
and universities. We need lo look al all lhe people involved in education and 
training, we have a responsibiliiy in placement and follow-up as far as I am con- 
cerned. We need an evaluation process or evaluation techniques to examine both the 
process of lhe system and the product of the system. Now make no mistake, as pro- 
fessional educators, we either develop it ourselves; or it will be superimposed 
upon us. I have some colleagues called econometricians , and they have come up with 
cost benefit, cost effectiveness, and cost efficiency models that even frighten me. 
I can assure you that accountability and evaluation is upon you. You may not rec- 
ognize it yet, but it is here. I would be for it even more if you participate in 
development of that accountability and evaluation, because I think there is certain 
uniqueness here, among teachers, that we need to deal with- 

We need more vocational counselors and guidance people as resource personnel back- 
ing up the teacher, but the teacher has to know about job opportunities and jobs. 
He has to know because primarily the guiding that is going to be done, is going to 
be done by the classroom teacher. We do not have enough guidance and counseling 
people to do it. The ratio is 1 to 1,000 or 1 to 800, and there is no way they can 
cover that many kids. For the most part the teachers do it, and we have to recog- 
nize that. We have to back the teachers up as much as possible, but they have to 
be aware of the job market. As a matter of fact, in some National studies, they 
found that teachers were just slightly ahead of students in terms of their lack of 
knowledge of careers and the skills involved. Now there is something else we need 
to keep in mind, because it is going to be a growing problem. The point is, we are 
at a Lime now when we are trying to deal with quality. We have been so overwhelmed 
with people, that we have been doing a mass baby sitting operation for over 20 years. 
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Now conies Lhc* time when wo are going to Lake a look at the problems, and get on 
with the ball game. Don't misunderstand me. Public schools have been great, 
colleges and universities have been great, and what I am talking about here is to 
shore up some weaknesses. 

1 am all tor the production of theoretical economists. We need them, but we do not 
need as many of tiieiii as we are getting, and we need other types of economists. We 
need someone between the pure theorists and the citizen on the street that needs 
to know something about economics enabling the system to function effectively. V/e 
are going to have to compete with other things for the resources of this nation. 
Ilie heyday when education got almost what it asked for is over. Now relatively 
speaking it is ciL its peak for vocational - technical eudcation , but 1 can assure you 
that will not last. Tliat raeans we are going to have to show that we are effective, 
show that we are efficient, show that we are doing something that is meaningful. 
It means that we are going to have to show parents that when we kept little Johnny 
around for 13,000 or 15,000 hours, what we did with Johnny. We moved him A to M, 
or A to P, or A to R. l>/hen we get $100,000, we are going to have to show them what 
we did with the $100,000, $200,000, or $2,000,000. We are going to be able to show 
effectiveness. Even doing that, we are probably going to have, relatively speaking, 
fewer resources to do (a turn around) our job in the future- I don't see education 
getting the same slice of the pie and neither does anyone else in the 1970' s that 
they got relatively speaking, in the 1960* s. So we are going to try and turn it 
around with fewer resources. 

We have to be responsible, we have to indicate and should indicate, in public educa- 
tion to businessmen that many of the basics that they have to teach in the businesses 
really should be taught in the public schools. I am locking at training programs 
from many business organizations, 50% of the time in that program, they are dealing 
with topics that all workers should know, and I am saying that anything all workers 
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should iiov; kiu>w, .should be included in the public school. I can understand training 
programs by private organisations that deal with unique skills. 1 do not understand 
Lraiiung programs that deal in things that are necessary or required of all labor 
I'orce participants. Educators have to assume that responsibility, and we must live 
up to it. 

When a student' asks why, why in terms of "why should I do this" or "why should I 
do that", answer the question. Deal with it. I say that education and training 
must be the road between where one is now, and where one is going. The further 
these young people go down the road, the more irreversible their decisions become. 
The more narrow their scope becomes in terms of their occupational opportunities, 
if nothing else, just because of time, or the time lag that occurs, .when the stu- 
dent tries to attempt traveling the road with no guidance. In economics, we talk 
about opportunity cost. To the extent that an educational program now takes four 
years, when in reality we could do it in two or three, look at the cost to the in- 
dividual. Wliat could he have done, or where could he have gone with the addition- 
al participation time? Beyond that look at the cost to society. I say let's take 
a long look at what we are doing. Are we doing the kinds of things that students 
need, to deal with the problems that they face? I say this, in the broad sense, 
knowing full well that a significant number of those problems deal v;ith labor 
force participation. When you get up in the morning and you look at yourself in 
the mirror, you can say. "I am trying to be more relevant - trying to deal with 
it in terms of the kinds of things uhat students need to know 5 or 10 years from 
now in this society. I am trying to deal with it as effectively and efficiently 
as possible." It is a little bit better today than it was yesterday because 
change does not come overnight. If you can look at yourself and say that, and 
smile, you have had a very good day as a teacher. 

We formerly mentioned a lack of ability, on the part of the students to participate 
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in ouv very coinpU'x society, with consideration to the economic segment of that 
society. 1 guess this would necessitate some comments concerning a total human 
resource development system. 

To l)ei;iiu let's refer to unemployment. Wlien we speak of unemployment, one should 
understand, that the extent we have l,? '..ployment, is the evctent that we are noL 
maximizing our capability of producing goods and services. In other words, for 
every day unemployed, we have lost that day's production in goods and services for 
that worker Torever, never to be recovered. An increasingly important problem is, 
however, the problem of underemployment. Underemployment in the sense of a mis- 
match between an individuaTs capabilities and job performance, or the given job 
in which one tinds oneself performing. Underemployment, is either a lack of know- 
ledge, or the lack of the necessary skills. 

To understand human resources, and how they relate in the market economy, we must 
also understand that our economic system is based on the individual's capability; 
or assumes that the individual has the capability of making the best possible deci- 
sion for the individual, but also in the best decision for society. Now that only 
becomes possible if each individual possesses a knowledge of his capabilities, in- 
terest, and knowledge of job opportunities. Needless to say, in general we do 
not find that. 

We must understand that the system includes participation in the production process, 
as well as consumption of the goods and services produced. I will not deal with the 
consumption sector of economics today, but nevertheless I will point to the fact 
that what happens in the consumption sector determines to a large extent what the job 
opportunities are, where the opportunities are now; and where they will be in the 
future. Not to do this will bring about a mismatch between the production of " cer- 
tain occupations, and the demands for those occupations. This results in either 
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uiKMupluymtMil or uncle remployiiient . 

Now let's look for a moment at some of the forces bearing on the types of jobs 
that are available either in the community, in the State, and in the Nation, 
lirst:, we have \^iat we call, freedom of choice, in our society. This, means that 
each citizen, according to the amount of money he has for expenditures, can deter- 
mine the kinds of goods and services, and the quantity of those services that he 
or she will buy. In turn this indicates the need to various producers of the types 
ol luiman resources, and the types of labor that are required in the production pro- 
cess. 

As consumers vary their expenditure patterns, by type or quantity, it varies the 
type and quantity of human resources required in the production process. That is 
why, in economics or manpower, we talk about labor force demand, or human resource 
demand as a "derived" demand; it is a function of the demand for goods and services 
in our society. 

Now we can see the change that has occured there, as a movement from the high per- 
centage of our population engaged in agriculture production in the middle 1800' s, 
60% of our population in about 1860 to about 5% engaged in agriculture today. At 
the same time, we must realize that approximately 1/3 of the farmers produce about 
757o of the farm output. The transition has been to an industrial society, where 
industry possess the greatest amount of employment opportunities. A second phase 
occurs, from industry to services • In other words, a change occurs from the pro- 
duction of things to providing services involving a significant change in kinds 
of jobs and quantities of people needed for those jobs. When you eliminated the 
need for a field hand to pick cotton, through the introduction of the mechanical 
cotton picker, expecting him to both operate and maintain that particular machine, 
you created a problem. You know that it doesn't stop there because the process 
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is dynamic. llie producer or businessman, who is providing the goods and services 
is constantly searching for more efficient and effective means of co*.ibining resources, 
human and nonhuman , for production. He will combine those resources or attempt to 
combine those resources to minimize his cost. Now as labor costs tend to climb, vis 
a vis capital cost per unit of output, the producer tends to substitute capital for 
labor. Iliis substitution reduces the aiDount of labor required for the production 
process, and also changes the type, as he introduces new capital. The skills pos- 
sessed by the existing work force are generally not adequate. Two changes result, 
lliere is a change in goods and services resulting from the freedom of choice, chang- 
ing both the types and quantities of human resource requirement. A second change 
occurs in the production mix by producers attempting to minimize their costs, thus 
changing both the type and quantity of human resources required. This is a process 
that goes on every second, every minute, every hour. American businessmen are the 
most efficient in the world, and I can assure you that by and large their constant 
dreeun is to have revenue approach infinity and costs approach zero. In their costs 
approach.lng zero, their concern was human resource costs or wages; probably more so 
than any other costs, because for most of them this is their major cost item and 
they are constantly concerned with it. How can I get more output from existing 
people through motivational means, etc? 

With the majority of our society participating in the production process, they must 
understand the supply /demand relationships. The reason salaries of neurosurgeons are 
high, is not because society says neurosurgery is a great Lhing. The reason their 
salaries are high results from the supply/demand relationship. If we could produce 
two million neurosurgeons in the next five years, I can assure you the salary rates 
of neurosurpeons in this country would decrease. It is a supply/demand phenomenon; 
yet we find the society tries to dictate good and bad jobs. A good job is one that 
requires a white shirt and tie. A bad one involves a blue shirt, high- tops and 
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i^Vi'iari\. ia^iul p('(^[)K' are preachers, Leachers, lawyers and doctors. Bad people 
cire bricklayers 5 plumbers and mechanics. 1 have ht.'sird this all my life. Public 
education, or my experience with it, has done nothing to dispel that notion; life 
lias, but public education has nol . The big man in my neighborhood, the guy that 
sits at the top of the hill, is a plumber. He lives in the biggest house. About 
a week ago, as I was passing by, he was loading up the jeep on this trailer that 
he lias to pull behind his big Chrysler Town & Country stationwagon , heading for 
Colorado to go hunting. He was spending a couple of weeks there. He has an 
i;^8'^,UU0 home, four automobiles, not counting his jeep; and only three people in 
the laiiii ly can drive. As I went by I said a prayer, that some day he might have 
social acceptability: ITiat he too might get to travel around the State, that he 
too might get into one of these monkey suits with these ties, when you have a 
large adam's apple, I thought too, that perhaps he might go to his grave, never 

having been fully socially acceptable This distressed me. So I rolled on 

to my cominittee meeting with an academic vice-president, knowing full well I 
would have to convince him of my right, and the right of my organization to exist 
one more time. Aji after thought was, he doesn't have it so bad after all. You 
know that thought keeps creeping up in my mind somehow. Perhaps he is not as 
neglected as we think. 

The point is, that the market system does not understand good, bad, right, or 
wrong. The market system understands supply/demand relationships. For us to deal 
with it effectively, we must understand supply /demand relationships. We must un- 
derstand that income and productivity are inextricably related, and these changes 
are going to come about. Ours is the most dynamic society in the world. I think 
we need to decide whether we are going to run it, or whether it is going to run us. 
The implications of the productive machine that we have created can be both for 
the good of the nation, and I would suggest to you, they can also be bad. Make 
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no inisLako alnuil iL. Now we do have a problem in human X'e.source development, 
LhaL we do not have in the terms of production and consumption of other types 
oi goods and services. There is no market relationship between the producers 
oi human resources and the consumers of human resources. There is no market 
relationship between the principals and superintendents, their institutions; and 
the businessmen in this room. Now 'if we decide as a nation of consumers, that 
we are not going to buy Henry Ford's products, I can assure you he will get the 
message very quickly. However, if businessmen decide that they are not going to 
buy a particular school system or educational institution's products, they do not 
get the message as quickly. There is no market relationship there. What your 
needs are as businessmen and industrial leaders are not transmitted through any 
kind of market system to the school system.... How many people do you need, now 
and in the future, possessing what skills, and what possible talents? The only 
way that there is some possible feedback, is when a sufficient number of grad- 
uates or dropouts, from the public school system or higher education, stack up 
in the labor market tc the point where they beg3.n to indicate they cannot get 
jobs. Tlien and only then, do the institutions tend to slow down, but they do not 
necessarily begin to slow down at that point. We turned out enough Ph. D's in 
1961 to probably cover the need. However, we are still turning them out. Fin- 
ally, we need to consider the fact that economic satisfaction is not the whole 
thing. It is not the entire picture. People today ^ and particularly young peo- 
ple today, are concerned with total personal satisfaction. They are concerned 
v/ith doing something that gives them a sense of creativity, a sense of being 
needed. Economic satisfaction is only part of that. People need leisure time. 
People need to feel important; to feel significant. What do you do with jobs like 
putting 245 wheels on a Pinto automobile 8 hours a day, 40 hours a week. Drug use 
among automobile production workers is extremely high as is alcoholism. We have a 
situation in manufacturing where we are between the use of people in the production 
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process, and lolally automating the production process. We need to move on 
through that stage. We need to provide incentives to move on to the next stage. 
To be able to do that we need to have alternatives for those people. 

Changes in job markets obviously not only require people in education and in- 
dustry to change. They require people like myself, and some of the people 1 am 
training to engage in occupational projections not only at the national level 
or Stcite level, but occupational projections at the community level. We need to 
l)e able to give them some idea of the kinds of jobs, in so far as possible, five 
to ten years down the line. This needs to happen in the classroom. Granted, 
that when you project these things, it is very difficult. The degree of statis-- 
tical reliability loses something. However, at least it gives us some idea, and 
that in turn should feed back into the system. 

We have no market mechanism to send the necessary signals. If we do not have 
one, then we need to superimpose something else. This is a communication system 
b: .-een businessmen and educators. We need that linkage. All of us are in the 
education and training business, and we had better recognize that. 

On that point, I will close. Allow me to take this opportunity to tell you how 
much 1 have enjoyed being here and talking with you this morning. 
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"How the Local Economy Uses School Products" 

M^irvin IWown , hixecuL ive Secretary 
Mechanical Contractor's Association of Texas 

My assignment this morning is to talk to you on the use we make of the pro- 
ducts of Lhe school, at least that is the way I interpret the words that are 
here on the piece of paper. 

I can tell you in a few words just exactly how we use your products. We 
don't! We use the people that Lhe school system dii^ cards. Now that's kind 
oL an indictment of the public school system, I will admit, but it's never- 
theless true. Now with that as a premise, I don't think that what comes 
out of the public schools is worth shootinS 

I'd like to fill you in on my personal background that may explain some of 
the bias that permits a statement like that and also tell you what we, as 
an association, do about it. 

Very briefly, I am an educated person if you call going to Texas A&M educa- 
ted. I've also been to the University of Texas. I've also been through Rice. 
I've also passed through Columbia and any number of things. All I'm trying 
to document is that I have a pedigree. It doesn't help much. I also have, 
and 1 think the most valuable tool in my kit, a master plumber's license. 
This enables me to earn a living. 1 would also tell you that the association 
I v;ork for is the Mechanical Contractor's Association of Texas and these are 
employers of Union plumbers and pipefitters. So I'm beginning to narrow down 
the field that I represent rather dramatically. 

I would like you to consider for a moment, what a member of the construction 
industry such as I hold myself to be, has to say as representing the third 

largest employer in the United States first being the U. S. Government, 

second being the automotive industry, and third construction. I'd like to 
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document llu' uuml)er of people that we will use in this way. And that is, 
that by the year 2000, we estimate that everything that exlstn today is going 

to have to be rebuilt duplicated. That is, every apartment house, every 

washateria, every service station, every school building, every office build- 
ing is going to have to be built again. That's the Immensity of the v/ork 
that is before us. 

1 also recognize that most school people feel that in order to do that kind 
o£ work you don't need much. They're wi'ong. As a plumber I recognize the 
fact that all you need to know is that water runs down hill and payday comes 
on Friday. If you can keep those two fundamental facts in mind you can be 
a success in my field. Now in addition to that it helps if you know a little 
about hydraulics, thermodynamics, surveying, chemistry, physics, and have a 
little skill in your hand?. All these things are helpful to you, too. Yet the 
people in the school system have made a terribly big point of telling people 
whom we employ that our work is not sophisticated and it is unskilled and 
kid you ain't got it, so why don't you be a craftsman or a plumber. I'm up 
here and you're out there, so i can say to you, I resent this. the peo- 

ple with a white collar and the clean hands and all the education and who are 
making every bit of 9,000 dollars a year, are telling my jobbers who make a 
minimum of 7 dollars an hour on 2,000 hours a year, which is 14 grand anyway 
you slice it, who drive two automobiles and have a boat in the driveway, and 
who mr.y be building a cabin on the lake, and who can take two weeks paid va- 
cation every year, that they ain't sophisticated. They ain't got it. I sub- 
mit to you that there may be something wrong in the attitude of the people 
who are doing the counseling. Again it is personal prejudice but I was taught 
a long time ago, that those who can do, those who can't, teach; those that can't 
teach, teach teachers; and those who can^t teach teachers, counsel others. 
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Now that vet y c[uickly and very skeLchily is tihe problem. 

We are art organization of employers. You are our source of manpower and 
you're Lurning out a product t;hat we do not and cannot use. We have to train 
tliem ourselves. For this reason we went Lo Tex'as Education Agency and we 
said to John Guemple, "Hey John, we have a problem. We have a real good 
industry. We readily admit thai it's not the most romantic thing to have 
tb purify the air. to recycle water, do dispose of garbage, and to dispose 
ot sewage and make it useable again. We know that everybody would like to 
be an airline hostess. But we want some guys who are willing to work and 
to work hard and mak»j alot of money while ti^ey do it/' Now if there is 
something wrong with this concept, I want you people to tell me what it is. 
So John said; "Just exactly what do you want to do?" We would like to have 
a high school program if you please, which is what we called it at that time. 
We didn't know, we were just looking for a name. We want people to prepare 
for a career in plumbing and pipe fitting and it turns out ihat the "in" word 
that day was career education and we happened to hit it. We wanted to take 
a kid and teach him how to be productive, how to be successful, and if you 
please, how to obtain a goal and make some money while he was doing it and 
incidentally help us solve a probl ^.m. 

The problem that we had to solve was simply this --- recreate everything that 

exists in the United States today in the next 25 years that's no small task. 

People are being discouraged from doing this type of work from the educational 

system and so we had to make a special effort in order to train him. You say 

"Well, you guys represent a union, you have got a five year apprentice program. 

This is designed to knock everybody out except for those you want to hand-pick." 

Bologna! We can't get enough people to apply for apprenticeship to give us any 

selection. Too, when a person comes to us and we are going to consider him for 
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appienLLce inaLciial, we Learn to guaranLee that guy employment for five 
years. How many of you have five year contracts at 14 grand a year? Yet 
Liruier such ideal conditions we can't get people and so even in our appren- 
tice program we are bringing people along very fast, very rapidly. We 
have doubled our output in Texas. I have been in the business for six 
years and we have doubled our output since I came and we now have a grand 
total of 5 would you believe, almost 3,000 people in the program and I re- 
sell it. People, that is just not enough, but it is all we can do, espec- 
ially when the education system keeps telling us "You don* t want to do that. 
C^et you a white collar job such as counseling other people like I do." 

We, with John Guemple's assistance, Elton Thomas' assistance, and Dr. Boone's 
assistance, created a program which is not in 1,000 schools in Texas in 
grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. The purpose of the program is to introduce kids 
to the real way of making a living. First year is indoctrination: 10 and 
11 grades. We are teaching plumbing, piping, refrigeration, air conditioning, 
and sheet metal work and all of these things are trade names that are recog- 
nized. But what many people apparently do not want to recognize is the fact 
tliat we need people who are skilled in mathematics, physics, chemistry, ther- 
mal dynamics, and hydraulics. We need people who understand percentages and 
who can use a ruler and can measure things. The product that is coming out 
of the school can't even use a ruler. How many of you can divide by 12 very 
quickly and come up with an intelligent number? These are the kind of skills 
that we need and we are working with Mr. Guemple to provide. Our 12th grade 
program is go to school half a day and our guys put them to work the other 
half-a-day. Admittedly, I will tell you we are now in the 4th year of the pro- 
gram and we are going to find out whether this idea works or not. Mr. Guemple 
wns good enough to give us 4 years. We are now in grade 12 in our loca*:lons 

and we' \.'e ge t about 600 or 700 kids who are in a cooperative venture with us. 
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I will have to let you know at this time next year whether or not any of 
Lhem turn out and enter our business. 

1 will tell you what gave me an inkling that we are on the road to success. 
Down in McALLen, Texas, there is a wonderful guy chat teaches our plumbing 
apprentices there and he believes in people learning something and being 
able to accomplish something - a unique teacher. Three of his 10th grade 
plumbing students came into the Texas State Plumbing Board to take the exam- 
ination for Master and Journeyman plumber. Now this is an extremely diffi- 
cult exam. It only took me, with a graduate degree, two years in the trade, 
and a two week concentrated course in mental skills to be able to do it my- 
self. These three 10th grade kids went up here and took the exam and passed 
it. You know what the problem is with these kids who have got 20 years jump 
on me? --keeping them in school because they could earn alot of money, 
earning a living, being productive instead of sitting in class. Those kids 
are capable of production, self satisfaction,- and making a contribution to 
the economy. They are tax payers and not tax eaters. 

I give you one other example. This is the problem that we are having. 

It is very real, but nevertheless it points to the fact to me that we are on 
the right track. In San Antonio, we had a class of 10 kids who were one year 
advanced in the whole program. Last year was their 12 grade co-op program so 
we put them to work on the half day basis. One of our guys who likes to make 
a buck a little dishonestly (sometimes he shaded the truth a little bit) sent 
the kid;;- by themselves without any supervision at all out to Kelly Air Force 
Base to do some work. He said he didn't have enough manpower to send with 
them. It was an emergency call and somebody had to do the work. The kids 
did the work and not only that, but the inspector at the base came by to check 
the work and he said, "What are you two guys doing?" He said, "That is the 
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I'csL woik I have seen." He said, "Have you two kids been working steady?" 
Ihey said, "No, we were sent out." He said, "I will tell you what, I will 
start you right now on the maintenance force of the base at a beginning sal- 
ary of $3.20 an hour." This is the kind of people that you can turn out of 
a school system if we are asked to find a career for you* 

We're happy as an industry, as an association, to make some attempt to help 
direct the input of what talents we require. We aren't hostile to you guys, 
really we aren't. It's just that we don't think you know what you are doing 
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'"How, Where, and When People Get Trained" 



Dr. Ray Marshall, Chainiian 

University of Texas Economics Department 

Before addressing my assigned topic, •'How and Where People Get 
Trained/' I would like to discuss the prevailing bias against workers, 
wi;ica seems to me to be a very serious problem affecting our skilled 
labor supply. This bias is not restricted to the schools, of course, 
because it pervades society. This bias is based on the assumption 
that those who work mainly with their hands are somehow inferior 
people or are in occupations requiring little education or training. 
This anti-worker attitude manifests itself in a variety of forms. 
Newspaper writers and editors exhibit this bias when they decry the 
high wages paid to, say, plumbers and imply that the natural order 
i,f things somehow has been violated when plumbers earn more than white 
collar workers. The logical response to such an assertion is, why 
shouldn't plumbers make more than white-collar workers? Compensation 
is a response mainly to demand and supply, which pay little attention 
to the status accorded to occupations. Indeed, I suspect that we are 
entering an era of oversupply of white-coliar workers who want to ob- 
tain "prestige" or clean jobs and an undersupply of people who want 
to do the dirty work. A dramatic narrowing of the gap and an inver- 
sion of the relationships between manual and white-collar occupations 
in the next two decades would therefore not be at all surprising; 
the compensation for many manual occupations is likely to rise rela- 
tive to easier white-collar occupations. The greatest gains are 
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likely to be made in the craftsman categories in short supply and 
the hard, dirty jobs that traditionally have paid very low wages-/ 
Workers in the latter category are likely to be in short supply, 
because fewer and fewer workers will be compelled by economic neces- 
sity CO take these jobs. 

Anti-worker biases also are expressed in other ways. Intellec- 
tuals in academia, as well as popular writers, are quick to criticize 

s excessive the length of time required by various apprenticeship 
programs, when they actually know very little about these trades. 
"Why," a reporter asked President George Meany of the AFL-CIO,at a 
national press conference I attended, "can the U.S. Air Force train 
a pilot in two years, while it takes four years to complete a plumber's 
apprenticeship?" As I recall, Meany 's response was that a plumber had 
to know more than a pilot and went on to explain what few intellectuals 
realize: an apprentice works at his job while learning his trade. 

The society's anti-worker bias carries over into the school system, 
with what seem to me to be unfortunate consequences for education and 
huraan resource development. For example, many academics exhibit 
strong class biases against "vocational" subjects as somehow inferior 
and less "pure" than "academic" subjects. A3 a consequence, we inter- 
•oret successful and good students as those who meet our expectations 
of qualifying for the next higher level of education. We therefore 
establish success criteria and expectations that all of the "good" 
students are those destined for college and graduate or professional 
school and the "poor" students as those destined for manual occupations 
and vocational tracks. Wj interpret vocational programs as low status 
and consequently too often use them as dumping grounds for "poor" 
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sLuuonts we interpret to be unqualified for the academic track. 
We therefore achieve a self-fulfilling prophecy. We channel "poor" 
students into vocational programs where little is expected of them, 
and we assign vocational education second class status within the 
academic community • 

Vocational education also has too often been divorced from the 
world of work, partly because training has been considered "academic" 
and unrelated to the real world. Vocational training facilities there- 
llore have too often been antiquated, and vocational programs have not 
been given sufficient support and incentive to become more relevant. 

This separation between vocational and academic education is 
unreal and unfortunate and becomes increasingly more unwise as work 
becomes technically more sophisticated. Experience with progressive 
vocational or technical programs makes it clear that for many students, 
skills and theoretical training can be more effectively provided throug! 
vocational subjects than through abstract teaching or isolated skill 
training alone. Education is, or should be, trained intelligence , and 
this can be done effectively with concrete vocational training which 
incorporates skill acquisition and computative and communications 
abilities in one process. 

However, effective vocational or career education requires atten- 
tion to measures to combat this anti-manual worker bias in the schools 
and in society. There are many ways this might be done, but making 
vocational education open-onded would help. Unde?; present arrangements 
workers too often find themselves in occupations with limited upward 
mobility/ causing them to be cut off from the so-called "higher" 
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occu;jacions. In other words, carpenters have limited opportunities 

t:o bocorrio onyineers or architects, which requires more formal education. 

An opon-cnded system might make this opportunity available to workers who 

wanted to avail themselves of it. Of course, many skilled workers 

have opportunities to become foremen and supervisors but have 

limited opportunities to move into related occupations. 

A promising way to close the gap between education and work 
xs "start-up" training, currently being considered in Texas. This idea 
apparently has demonstrated its effectiveness in the Carolinas, 
Vir.jinia, and Alabama. Start-up training is designed to close the gap 
-oo often found between training and jobs by making job creation and 
training parts of the same process. Industrial developers have found 
that manpower uncertainties are important obstacles to the attraction 
of industry. Prospective employers therefore attempt to minimize 
their personnel risks by locating in places with manpower surpluses 
and hiring workers who are overqualif ied for the jobs available. Or- 
dinarily, new industries therefore provide only marginal jobs for 
workers, especially in rural areas. Start-up training is used to guar- 
antee employers workers to meet whatever requirements they impose. 
Sometimes the state training programs use the companies' supervisors 
or trainers, thus ensuring that the training meets specific require- 
:r.encs. Start-up training thus provides better, jobs for workers and 
better workers for jobs. 

But start-up training is not widespread. There are a number of 
other ways most workers get their training. The most sigrificant formal 
training process is general education . General education often is 
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jkcd as a skill Lrainin^j process because wo ordinarily separate 
" voouL lonal" and academic training. But most employers probably are 
concerned with workers who have trained intelligence and 

_v 

cor.jr.ur.ication and computation skills and who are disciplined to meet 
work schedules than they are with specific skill training. Indeed, 
r-.ost: employers apparently wish to conduct their own training for 
ijpecific job skills. 

The job component of general education is currently being challenged. 
There was a time when it was taken for granted that more general education 
caused workers to be more productive and therefore led to higher incomes. 
Inileod, it is well known that persons with higher levels of education 
vjencrally have higher incomes than people with lower levels of education, 
so that the values of higher education can be calculated. Critics point 
or.t, however, that statistical correlations between income and education 
toll us very little about cause and effect: are people rich because 
Lh^jy are educated, or are they educated because they are rich? Statis- 
tical correlations support hr-th conclusions. 

There have been many scphlsticated , and not so sophisticated, 
studies of this problem in recent years, and we are likely to see many 
ir.ore such studies as the costs of education rise and policy makers 
question its value. My own view of this matter is based on several 
basic assumptions and conclusions drawn from studies in this area. 
The question of the relationship between education and productivity 
will never be proved or disproved with mathematical precision. The best 
techniques available to social scientists fall far short of perfection 
in terms of conclasive proof. However, we can present better evidence 
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is oruoa done and make strong cases for particular positions. 
When this is done, there is strong evidence that education does con- 
tribute to productivity, especially the best kinds of education/ 
which create "trained intelligence." Clearly, however, it is a mis- 
take either to assume that each year of education has the same effect 
as the preceding one or that a year of education in fine arts has the 
same impact on productivity as a year of engineering. Similarly, the 
iTiUility of edvication varies through time, so that the impact of a year 
of 1972 education is not the same as that of a year of 1943 education. 
Tlie quality differential seems to be particularly important for minority 
groups. It seems to me that there is a great danger in arguing 
that minorities are not likely to be able to improve their positions 
through education on the basis of studies which either (1) are based 
on past experience (as they all are) or (2) merely demonstrate that 
we cannot pro v^.c conclusively that education does have a beneficial 
effect. I find all of these arguments dangerous and unconvincing. 
People can improve theit condition through education, although educa- 
tion systems need to be improved, especially as concerns preparation 
for work. 

There seems to be a special need to improve vocational education 
by making it more relevant to job requirements and elevating its 
status in the society and the academic community. We must attack the 
iGOa that there is some inevitable conflict between knowing anddDing. 

In addition to general and vocational education, people get 
trained for work through apprenticeships ,^ on-the-job training (OJT) 
in the military, and through special programs like those provided by 
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M..r.power Developiuent and Training Act of 1969. OJT is a very 
and effective way to acquire job skills and apparently is 
w..y most people cjet their job training. However, many subjects, 
i.^rc icularly those requiring a mastery of mathematics or other 
..b'jcractions, often cannot be taught very effectively on the job 
Locauuo they involve "invisible" theoretical concepts, more amenable 
•^o classroom instruction. Apprenticeship programs , which currently 
i:.voIve only about 300, 000 workers, are a good form of training be- 
c..i.se they involve simultaneous mastery of manual skills and related . 
academic instruction. Apprenticeship is particularly important in 
crafts where the work is not standardized or routine and the worker 
r.;ust understand the theory of his trade in order to adapt to changing 
circumstances. A study currently being completed under my direction 
at the Center for the Study of Human Resources, University of Texas, 
dcmo-.strates fairly conclusively that journeymen in the construction 
industry who have served apprenticeships have higher and more stable 
ec^.-nings than journeymen who learned their crafts by other means. 

Although many people in the United States have received military 
training, very few people make extensive use of their military training 
in civilian occupations. For example, a 1964 study found that only 
10 percent of veterans over 35 years of age made any significant use 
of their military training in civilian occupations. 

Training under the MDTA has become very controversial and there- 
fore deserves special attention here. Some critics argue that these 
programs have failed because they did not make a significant impact 
on unemployment during the 1960 's and did not do much to greatly 
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iir.^^rove the on\ploy£ibility and earnings of their participants. Vhcsc 
critic ofloct considerable confusion about the nature of thr)se man- 
power programs. In the first place, they often assume that job train- 
inq v;as the only component of manpower programs, whereas, besides 
trwiining, these programs also include pre-employment indoc urination 
wind supportive services for adults and youths with limited labor market 
exporionce; public employment programs to provide jobs for people v;ho 
.ii'o not likely to become employed in the private sector as a result 
oi (jenoral raonetary-f iscal policies alone without intolerable levels 
of inilation; and various measures (improved information systems, 
worker relocation, etc.) to improve the operation of the labor market. 

There also is some confusion over the objectives of these programs, 
a confusion created by a multiplicity of Congressionally-assigned 
objectives and a tendency to oversell manpower as a cure-all during 
nhe early 1960's. Few, if any, manpower specialists ever thought 
tliat manpower programs alone would do much to reduce unemployment; 
it was hoped that effective manpower programs vrculd improve the 
operation of labor markets and therefore make it possible for general 
labor market policies to reduce unemployment at lower rates of infla- 
tion. Similarly, most specialists realized that rhe small size^ of 
manpower programs relative to their target populations (they generally 
reached less than 10 percent of their target population) precluded 
any extensive aggregate impact on employment. 

However, there are some general consensus opinions among those 
who have studied manpower programs carefully: 

(1) The performance of various programs was mixed (some good and 
some bad)^ as might be expected with experimental programs. 
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(2) The v.ieiivory systems loft much to bo dosirod there v/cro 
voo r.iany pro^jrams conducted by too many agencies, w^th consequent 
Wcii^ue, dviplicav ion , and inefficiency. 

(3) The [)roijra- jenerally had very favorable benefit-cost 
r^il.;.o:> {although the to of benefit-cost study technology leaves 
:\XiC':\ to be desiriv.. . 

(•'.) "'Most ^ :ti ^lion people who got jobs as a result: of 

:-*.:}TA trainincj foun'.i that the programs improved their earnings and 
..'ii./l oy.ibil ity as compared with people with similar characteristics 
who did not cjo through the programs, 

(5) The public employnient programs were particularly effective 
in reducing unemployment, although the total impact was limited by 
the small size of the programs. 

In short, although manpower programs encountered many problems, 
*chey were, on the whole, successful enough to provide considerable 
intiight into manpower problems and become an accepted part of 
economic pclicy. 
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"liow, Whcti-, anil Wlion People Get Trained" 
• .-ai l William:.. OirccLor - CenLer oi liuinan Resources, University of Houslu 

■.t-rnoi. Mci.ff m hi:-, inL.oducLion oi me ,.iL Lhib ineeLinK lias just demonsira- 
icvl st>uiL'i lu iii; wliich 1 think is relevant to my topic oi how we can learn more 
at v>ut vi»caL iona I education and training. I have kno\vm Mr. McCee for a long 
'••^■^ '■ wMi.i i:» i>. on j».n:oiii as saying 1 think that he is one of tlie most 
."i : . a:Uati.'. aivl U.^^kly poker-i'aced bureaucrats that ( have ever had the 
I'l ' ' ' o! kni.>v>/ing. N».».^ [ mean all of that as a compliment. 

I can ! ememl>er going into his office on numerous occasions when he was serv- 
ing as top assistai.t to Governor Preston Smith, and our conversations were 
generally about the need for coordinating all the manpower programs, the need 
for developing what I called a human resource umbrella agency ^ the need for 
extr-nsive career education- - these sorts of things. Usually, I would get the 
nistiiest questions from Mr. McGee that you could imagine. In fact, you would 
think that he didn't believe a thing I was saying, and that he was simply 
raising questions to be perverse. Now, I was a little suspicious that this 
simpl:^ couldn't be the case--after all, his reputation and his intellect were 
well known to me--but, you know that you often have to keep your sfi'r'f"^ pessimis- 
tic and optimistic at the same time. So, I would argue back with him just as 
hard as I could, giving him all the facts to support my argument, and I would 
leave, never knowing if I had made a de*"*: or not, 

A short time after he left the Governor's office, I happened to hear him make 
a public speech--! have heard him on a number of occasions since then--in 
v;hich he made an impassioned plea for the very type of umbrella agency on man- 
power which I had outlined to him, I have also heard him give a very good 
pitch on the need for extended career education, 
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So, my op In lull oi Mr. McGee is that he is the kind of fellow who is probably 
with you ail alon^;, but wants you to be so much for your own project and 

vour owi. ideas that you will lelL him ail you know about it; then, he wiLL 
a^id yt>ai new ideas lo Lhe irsL of his kiiowledj^e on the subject to give you 
the suppoiL you have been wanting from him. 1 might add that he certainly 
has bhovvTi luiiusi»li. lo i)e one of the most knowledgeable people 1 have ever 
Lound in [)ul)lic service, and I have dealt the with men in government at all 
levels for most of my adult life. 

Ihanl*: .•■u, ^h* . Mci'.eo . for your kind comments. We can all learn m;-te about 
^.'i.ii I iducaM;>.. ly listeninj^ i.o each oL: i' experiences and ideas, and 

Lht-u adLlmi; tliem to owv o\%a"i. 

Ai I hi- enter for Human Resources at the University of Houston, we relate in 
a numl;cL oL diLlerent ways to vocational education and training. First of 
all, \ve work cU)s./lv with the Texas Kducation Agency in the work Llial it does 
lui vt.cai ioiial training. Then, many ol i>ur projects are related lo Lhe dil- 
liMtiiL Kuot . ot iicational education. (Quickly, one was a researcli project 
on vocational guidance, and along with that one were a number of other projects 
conducteti jointly with the Division of Occupational Research and Development 
in TELA. We have also started to evaluate the career education projects in the 
fiisi iliit:v- schools whicli received i^ranLs. Wc have been working on a project 
concern inu tlie hancii capped stud<Mjts who take vocational education, and there 
is stiLL another project on the experience of Lhe Mexican American who takes, 
or I Lies to take, vocational education. 

All ol i ius lets you know why I and my staff at the Center for Human Resources 
feci wtt are really part of Lhe vocational education family, and that we are not 
memtM,-i.-. who joined the l.amily ju^L recently. We liave been here long enough to 
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I'.i'l i<* know Di.iiL'i- uitMiihers of Llie family preLty well. We understand 
vvb.aL one cinoLlier is sayil^^; , whal each one is Lrying Lo do: we can conununi- 
caLe. You know how it in when you don*L hear tioo well. For insiance, iL re- 
minds nie of Lhe Lhree LiLllc old ladies on the city bus. The first one turns 
Lo Lhe second and said, "Windy Loday, ain*t it?" 'Jlie second one said, "It 
ain'L Wednesday, it's Thursday." The third one hops up from her seat, saying, 
"Ihird Si rueL ! Stop the hiis ! 'Hici.t's where I get off." So you do have to 
Listen very carefully, or you mii;hL geL it a little bit wrong. W}ien you work 
Logcihci ioni\ enough, there is less chance of getting it wrong. 

Let's starL l)V ih inking about educaLion or educational training. You hear 
those words "education" and then "ti'aining". Most people rrally think of 
of two entirely different things with these two words. 

"Education" brings to mind something like liberal arts studies, or the college 
preparatory work done in high schools. When you hear someone speak of getting 
a "general education," you usuilly assume that he is taking those courses 
which are not aimed at giving him any particular skill for any particular voca- 
tion. Some people say he is taking an "academic education," implying that it 
is good for the mind, probably enriches his life, but is also probably useless 
once he gets out of school. Indeed, the student may work hard and make high 
grades, but he is likely to still he an unskilled worker if he enters the labor 
force with nothing more than just such an education. There are exceptions to 
this in some cases, of course, but when the terms "education" or "general ed- 
ucation" or "academic education" are used, it is usually assumed that something 
additional wi 1 1 have to be learned before the student wi 11 be able to earn a 
1 iving . He is simply prepared for additional education in a more specialized 
area. 



"Training," on the other hand, is the term used when the educational objective 
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I.- .1 » tilt |M I .»M. i |>rruic riU i 1 I 1)1 sl^ills which inusL he mastered i£ 
Lhe cour.s.e oi study Xb Lo bo couipLeLed succus.s 1 u I I y . Now, "l l ai iii ii^'" is also 
a lerni which can get mixed up; sometimes it is called "vocalional educalion," 
"occupational education,'* "skill training," and so forth. But my poinL here 
is that "education" and " training" - -with whatever additional words that may 
be a.iJt ^1 u> Mu-ji( iM -.ill 'Si i I uted Tor 1 lu'jii- - a i i ■ Ll.^»iight of as separate entities 
by a o!" [>eople. 

I have alWfiVvS been bothered by these terms, and by those persons who define 
one as "training" and one as "education." Part of the reason it bothers me 

i .. Ill' i iMi:' I I lui ■ ciiiK.c-rri for the need for vocational education programs. 
A.', V » iuc .ilo rs . wj' li.i . .iiniailv i^Mi^'tt-J \;h.it • i ,M» tlL:d. Instead, what we 

x J'-; a* for a l^-i;^ I luu- iu the educational vsy.steiu is to prepare people 
.iK'ii. ,iu L-ducation.il ladder. 'fhey aro [JiopaiL-^l .it the elementary level for 
thf . ' . iMidary level, at the secondary level to enter college, at the college 
level for entering graduate school to earn that Master's Degree, and then 
most of the v/ork clone at the Master's level is preparatory to what will be 
expected in the Ph. D. program. In ci sense, you might say that vocational ed- 
ucation dia-.su' t ^daIt in a lot of fieTds until one got the Ph. D. program. At 
tliat poiiii,. you i;oi I hi* training you nodded for your occupation or skill. Of 
course, lots of people dropped out before that point, but everyone under stoo«.l 
that ultimate success was in attaining the Ph. D. degree. 

We havr* often been rather smug in our educational system. Some of us have 
lean«jii IjliuL m a ciJiiii^Ln. t-ni Wciy , saying in effool:, "Boy, we really have got 
it inaiio 111 lhe odui\i" :ial field. ViO one i:^ going anywhere without an educci- 
tion--and v/e run Ln:iL/' Vie are, you know, part the largest occupational 
group in today' /Xiaeiicuj labor force. Let me show you, quickly, how our 
labor force has changed in recent years. 
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In 1^)00, t lu; a.ur i CLil Lura I workers made up the large.,st occupational group. VJe 
were a nation ul' fanners, I'.cMU^ia i 1 y speaking. Then, up Lo 1940, il shilLed 

industry. The blue-collar man who was skilled or semi-skilled and who 
worked on an cissenibly line Look over as the typical American worker. Hut there 
has been a startling cliange since World War II. By 1970, Lhe knowledge worker 
was in the largest occupational group. What might be called the education es- 
L.ib i ishincnt incUided more than Lwo-million elementary and secondary teachers 
in our 80,000 public school::, jnd more than 300,000 teachers in our 2,200 col- 
lejv.'s .ukI universities. And thuru are about twenty new colleges still being 
developed and opened each and every year even at the present Lime. All of this 
urowth has contributed to the educators' smugness, for one might make the argu- 
ment that we have grown because we were so good. I think, however, that before 
we get too smug in thinking we have it made, v/e had better look a little closer 
at t raining as opposed to education , and that is the topic 1 am primarily inter- 
ested in today. 

It is important to recall how "training" got started, how our educational sys- 
tem has traditionally related to it (or not related, as the case may be), how 
and where people are getting their training, and how we, as educators, can fit 
into the programs - 

Let*s start with the educational system and with vocational education, particu- 
larly since most oL you here today are fami liar with the history- Primarily 
during World War I and again during World War TI, we had some critical skill 
shortages, and various ideas were developed about how much good it would do our 
nation and individual workers to have technical training, occupational skills, 
and so on. 'flierefore for a number of reasons, we passed in 1917 the Smith-Hughes 
Aci , and the l-'ederal ■j,overnnienL put in $7-million to start with. Every year, we 
were supposed to get another $7-million to train people in vocational education. 
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Wt' luul noi lIoiu' vinylhin^ like Lhar: before, but: Lhe general idea was that we 
would be training people aL Lhe high school level for a specific occupation, 
and they wtaild be prepared for the work force they were going into after they 

aduat fd . AL LhaL time, we were still thinking of ourselves as a nation of 
latiiaTs, and certainly the kind oL" (Congress we had at that time was placing 
heavy emphasis on agriculture. Vocational agriculture for men and hoinemaking 
for women was about as visionary as we could get, so that is how we trained 
r.hem. Practically no attention v/as paid to tec\ching the industrial and other 
skills which had already begun to be needed by our growing economy. Perhaps 
Lhe emphasis on agriculLure still did make sense in 1917 when the Smi th - Hughes 
AcL was written and passed, but whether or not it did, that is the way we 
started. What doesn't irake sense is that we continued in the same manner. We 
have had a series of other acts and amendments through the years, and a lot of 
these have continued to add still more in the agriculture and homemakii-.g column. 
We have expanded some into distributive education- -what we call DE--and v/e give 
some guidance or counseling about various vocations and so forth, but for the 
m.vsl pan, vocational education remained like it started up until tnc time that 
we found ourselves in a crisis- -what we call the manpower crisis oL' the I960's. 

Some cl !.hese other acts and amendments need to be mentioned before T go on. 
One was the Vocational Rehabilitation Act passed^ in 1920. As you can easily 
surmise, this passed largely because, after World War I, there were a lot of re- 
turning veterans who had injuries, or who had been wounded, and some others who 
had various disabilities. The Workmans's Compensation Program couldn't take care 
of these problems in most states, and there was a general feeling across the 
nation that these people ought to be rehabilitated back into our labor force. 

L think that the purpose spelled out in the Vocational Rehabilitation Act is 
very important even today when we think in terms of education and training. 
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thf pin .1' '.(.iifj ill i\uil Act was to L;u:n'aiU ce vt)caLionaL relialu I i LaL ion 
lo Lla* tl i.s^ih Il-cI or haiul i L-a[)p<jtl LiKlividual in order Lo rentier him 
Ml lo t.MUM.L'.r in i'.aini'ul occupaLLons wliich were comiuensuraLe with his over- 
all inaxiiituui poLunLial, Anyone with a disability was, therefore, Lo be 
trained- -or rehab i I i LaLed - - so LhaL he con id gel into Lhe lal>or Toree wiLh- 
k)uL dirriciilly. and so Lhat he would reiiictin there. He would l^e prepared Lo 
work lo I lie iiiaxiniuiu oL his capaeiLy. i^y Lhe broadening of definitions, cer- 
tain slii;ht chan.i;es were; made iii Later years, But up until the crisis of the 
M'bO' s , tile approach d^d not really change all that much, and 1 think this is 
one r-iMSor "i raining" was piil into the pot as background. 

lhe next jiiiportant event certainly would be the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933, 
As yoii know, this was not a training act, but it did establish something 
which was badly needed- -a rjationwide employment system, llie U, S, Employment 
Service came into bein^^ through this Act, and our Texas Employment Commission 
is actually a part oT that overall organization, llirough the years, the 
s twites' various employment commissions have had thrown on them a lot of dif- 
ferent kinds ot people with whom they were supposed to work or to help: the 
handicapped from birih and from accidents, the older workers, the returning 
vetetan.s. and ju^^i ai-tuii any kind oi person who might have employment problems, 
rhey have had to handle certain phases of welfare from the very beginning, too. 
General l\' S[)eakinj-^, iiowevei", those concerned with employment security looked at 
their jobs somewhat like this: whatever the educational systeui turned out was 
iis i>iisiness; ii wa.^n'i I lie concern of the employment commission. The system 
tarried them out, and the commissioti tried to place them. Employment security 
agencies looked at wii.iit.'ver jobs there were, and at the people wanting work, 
and i f they mai died , t hat was good , T t was a labor exchange ; many people 
called it an example of the law of supply and demand. Now of course, if the 
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joUs aiul Lhi.' liicln'L luaLch, LhaL was Lou>.^li. And no one really i lu)u.uliL 

Loo much alH>Lit whv t Ik'\' ilitln't match, or lUai p<irliaps Lhings should hu plami<vl 
Si) Lhcy w«.iuld iiiaLch. As Late as during the , iL was as il Lheru wim* 

two stack.-. - -oiu^ iU j)i.;i>[>le, i>ne oC joh.s — bi^ shuffled Logethur. l-ZliaLcvi i 
nuiuher ol people and johs dropped out diuini; L ht -.hijille were >;,tMu!; ai I y di.M- 
^aiilid nnt Mi|> I oM'il noL ciualiiii i i^* ij.iin for the avaiLabLti jobs, in 

many in.slanci s. AiJ.lHu»:'h I Lhink we i an lii)ur i I v say LhaL soiiu- wf dui i« .a>. 
FjuploymenL ^-outiuis^ i i>n peupie were ahead i>i vA\<- i t.sl ol^ Lhe count ly in thi*. re- 
paid, i vi'ii in Texas Lhis is how Lhe system gonoraLly worked up Lo Lhe i iimt 
we hi I i>u 1 iii.inpt^wer crisis in Ljic I960's. 

Anolhi?r acL passed in 1^)37, the MaLional A[>iirenLiceship AcL . I Lhink many of 
you are fauiLliar v/iLh Lhis one. Primarily, the labor organizations were the 
first who pressed tor iLs passage, but employers wanted it also to prevent 
shortages of the skilled workers they needed. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training was established to work with labor and management in setting up formal 
appi < lit M t -^h i p tiainini', pro).;raiiis , m helpin;^ Un'iii establish sLaudttrd.-. . and so 
forth. labile 1 hi was an iinpuriant ideci, Lhe number being Lrained mi the pro- 
graui v/as relatively small. Nol ci loL of money was designated for the U. S. De- 
pa rL men L of Labor to oversee the program, so it was not as ef fee Live as iL 
could have been. 

With LhtOse sevi-ral a^^s and amendments, v/e came into the I960' s and its manpower 
cri^jis wiLh far* Ic.^s Lhan adequate preparaLion for Lhe problems we were goine i 
face, v.iuerally i hroughout the world, buL specifically in the United States, we 
have moved durink^. thi^ century at an ever-accelerating rate through the lliree 
phases of Lechno logical change. 

Did you realize that the three major changes in our technological way of doing 
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Lhiiii's have- .ill .)ccuiioil in U-ss I liaii a cciiLufyV Most of llic- cIuuik^ has 
i^ccutTed durini; our uwti I i 1:<j L iiiic . Hiu l.irsL phase was the niccha:U ca I one , 
,iml 111 I he 1'. S. . Ll;is iiiit^ht bcsL be epitomized by someLhing like the old 
colli liu M \/lK'te ihv waLerwheel turned Lo grind the corn which had been 
broughi by the iarnier in his wagon. We had chat sLage of mechanical deve- 
lopiu»-MU for a 1 on^i; lime. During the early pari o\. ibis century, v;e be/j,an 
Lo luvu'e iiiLo second phase. This was the mass production with an assembly 

lino. :-;encrally conceived in American thought as having been started by henry 
lord. I'ord didn't invent the assembly line, but he did know how Lo use it; 
and, lis a consecjuence , Americans became very proi icient, and we were kno\\m 
around L he world lor our ability lo produce. We got credit for starling the 
second phase of mass production and assembly lines as a worker* s way of life 
in all the industrialized nations. During the late L950*s--and more and more 
in each year since then- -we have moved into the third stage, automation. To 
see best the distinction between the second and the third phases, let me give 
you some of my shorthand terminology. During ihe second phase, men ran ma- 
ciUnes; during the third phase, machines are running machines. When you re- 
duce it to these simple terms, it is easy Lo see what some of our problems 
ate going lo he. 

1-irst , lo*. us think in terms oL employment.. For a number of years now-- pro- 
bata I y at least a decade- -we have been able Co turn out the same amount oC 
i^oods and services each year as we had the pfevious year, but with two to 
tour million lewer workers. We continue to turn out more /oods with fewer 
people. Technology has also changed even the kind of society we have. Tlie 
pre-1950 labor force in the United States was essentially that of the blue- 
collar, skilled or semi-skilled worker. P^y the mid-1950's, we had as many 
white-collar workers .is we had blue-collar; and by the 1960*s, the white-collar 
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WLnl\<.T VvM , v;r 1 I ,iIuml1 ol the hlue-coLlar worker numerically. Today, Lv/o work- 
ers oui V.U. every Lliree are whiLe-coL Lar , perioiMuin^ a service ralher than 
helping, prL^Jiice. It is estimated that well before this century is over, 

wiU l>e tiown to onlv lU or i)ercenL oi" all t.iie workers who will produce 
all the ^oods lor the other 8^ Lo 90 [lercent. This is the direction in which 
v;e are iiiovini;. and whether or not we slow dovvrn or move faster is not as si^ni- 
I. ictuU as the ulLimaLe re^;alL. (\ir lal>or force is changing i'roni one w.hich vas 
dominated" by production workers Lo one whicli will be dominated by service 
Wo rke rs . 

ihie inte res t in.k; lact keeps recurring Lo me as I talk to you. Did you know 
LiuU [)erccnL ol all Lhe research scientists who have ever lived in the his- 
to-:\ oi Lhe world are still alive today? In the United States, more than 50 
percent oi all Lhe money spent on research and development in our entire his- 
tory has been spent just in the I960's. We are not slowing down, we are ac- 
tually speeding up. 

What does all this mean in terms of the labor force, generally? First of all, 
we know that from 1947 to 1970, the greatest increases in the labor force were 
in the Ccitegories of government and services. 'Iliere was an inc;c-,se of 138% in 
these two. ilie list then shows trade and several other categories before it 
gives lhe modest 20 percent increase in the manufacturing of goods. Of course, 
anyone will tell vou that quoting selected figures can be misleading, sc.* 1-::L 
!ne point out that manufacturing is still the largest category, but it has 
droppeii in its percentage of the total, and it is continuing to drop annually 
while government and services are categories which are increasing more and 
more. 

From the occupational standpoint, you see much of the same situation. White- 
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^v>jlai \.i»ikt t » iiuiiM.'^t.uI l)y well ovt''- AO pui'c«.'nL lioiii P)'jtS to 1971, Of 

I lie I ar:'L?--» L ^u'cuip was Liu- oU-ssional and Lcchnic-^l vvorkLTs, Stiiin?- 
linKj-. . !ail 1 re!uoinl»er Lhai we are Lalkinj.; ab^uL a loL nuire technical 
pi'opli- I ii,m ,in 'jii li'ali.ii'. All i '\.'im" - i nc I'eas i n^^ numi)er ol Lechnicians 

aiL* tu-eLled, aiu! U>o lew seliools ami ctille^es a\^' Lurning out Lhe kinds of 
U'cluM r I aii^ we iieeil. I'liis is one Lhe TasLesL growing caLegories today, 
! id ii I.-. t;oint; U» continue Lo vvow. Let me add, as an aside, that J think 
OLU" College oi Techno lo^;y at tlu- tinveristy of Houston is one of liie Tew 
wliicli js trvini; to irain teelin i c i ans in a realistic, employable manner. The 
wliiU' coil.ir pro It . nal , technical, and service categories are all increas- 
ini;, and eveayihini; indicates tiiis will be the case all during the 1970' s. 

What has tins done to educatitin, cind what kind of pressure has it put on ed- 
ucation? Some of our other speakers will deal with this more specifically 
later in lhe conference, and some of you are quite familiar with the facts, 
too. I th.i;;k all of us will agree that more educcMion is needed for all 
wL^rkLM s in I 1k' r\jueriL:an lal.Kir Uucc , hul. d i f f erent kinds of education are 
needed l>y Lhe different segiiienLs of LhaL labor force. "More education" 
doesn'L auLomaL ical ly mean thaL everybody is going to need four years of 
collei-'A'- l-*arlier this morning < iny friend Lewis M. Abernathy from North 
(exas StaLe Tniversity said thaL as Late as 1980--and that's not 1970, huL 
l^}80- '< wi M <[ ill nee^.l less Uian 20 percenL of our workers to liave liad as 
much a,, four years of colJege. 'ilii s doesn't mean that students will only 
need what Lliey can ^!,et in the current high school programs, for they will 
need technical knowledge such as could be learne.d in two years of college, 
at a technical skill school, or at a community college. Here is one big 
explanation for our trying Lo c:jve' (lur community colleges, since our 
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\ivck{ loi . I v|H' uducaiional i.aciliLy is great-. Wc have iu)i huen ai)lc 

Lo cluuisj.o OLu* eiiipha.-. is iii goals lor inlucation last criough Lo kc-ep up with the 
prol)Luiiis Lacing us in our changing socinLy, Also, our eciucationai sysLem has 
not t'oon oricnLcd so thai iL is |>rt:parc:J .lut.omat ical ly for chcingus as they 
L'oi'.io .th>n.; . nor i.. it toady nuv; loi t ho:,tj wlrich we know are jusL ahead of us. 
lit I. i.irlN L'n^j's, there wero vor\ low L».- clinical oriented colleges, and 
Lhe coiiiiitun I ty colloge had not couie into it:-* own. We know we still do not 
havo enough ol either oL these two laeiiities, but just think what it was 
I i l\o »»nL\ Ion yotus ago! 

Wlu n I uo iiiaii[)Ower eri.-.is occurred in the 1960's5 we also began a whole series 
ol new legislative acts, most oi which you are familiar with, but we should 
mention them, if only to see where we stand today. 

1 !■ { til . t lu. I o '.-.I., lhe lUinpLUver Development Training Act of 1962. Many 

til ■ ...t kiiow the pL ctcovicnLs Set v/ith Lhe MOTA in terms of training allowance.^, 
suhsis tor.ce , basic educaLion, t»n-the-job contracL:. with employers, part-tiihe 
job possibilities, mobility assis Lance - -al 1 kinds of things whicb. were iniO'/a- 
tive first started with this Act. Also, it brought together those who were 
concornod with eiuployment security and vocational education. They had to work 
togeti-Lrr whethei the;/ liked it or not. A funny thing happened: they caiio to 
know one anoLlier, and they began to understand each other^s problems. Tiey 
bcca...t ^ lot iv i ood iriends, and Lhov found they had a lot in conuuon to ■•"Mitij- 
butc. This situation repeated itself all over the country.^ and the rer^uli- 
iuLi:bi have i^eun one of the greatest contributions gained by the MDTA. 

nioi'r \.'L-ft'. ibo Vocational EducaLion iXmendments in 1963 and 1968 whicli I can 
.Ni.iiii ... i I .-.f IS I I t-;s ' s way ot' ^^LaLing that too much emphasis had been placed 
on agriculture and homemaking. Now VE was to put its atten^-ion to teaching 
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i iiu.i' :»kill'. wliit'li vvri r Mti'vhnl. llir aiiicM idiuiM 1 1 r. ill l'K)J poinlccl oul I lit- pi'o- 
M cm ami su.t^i;*-'-^ somv. i I I i u;' . I'M lliose in puL t.lie LccLh inlu i iic 

l.u: so t !k v-li.im,»'-. lia_ii lo i-i- . li l»ecauitj pussibie lor schools Lo cU-v<.^lt)i) 

all IvUkI', oi cw-i>|) pi o)'. I alu^; . io up posL-higli school Lrainiii^A^ «^'^d s^^'Tvu 

Lhosu ij,roup.'-> whic'h liad ncvoi luilnie hern al>lc Lo ^;l'L I Ik* help lUiiy needed. 
r>onit' UK)kcul iMi Lii<j I'^JbH amuntlnifn L s almosL as a blank check Lo do v;ha Lever v/as 
needed lor vocational educaLion; but Lhe money was slow in coming, simply i>e- 
caiise the ?>ialional Advisory CominiLLee on VucaLionai l£duCciLion said LhaL lhe 
job set Llie goal l>y the 1*^)6:5 amcindnienLs hadn't been compleLed yeL. 

'M'ni 1 I .nil ft'l Laiit'diL up w[u\l we asked lor in 1963, you can wai L [or lhe 

iiKMK'V promised in Lhe 1968 amendments," Lhe message seemed to be. l^ut Lhe 
mechanism was Llier^.-, Lhe Lools were available in Lhe law. and was jusL a 
maLLer ot chan^in.i^ Lhe emphasis wiLhin Lhe school system. Once we showed we 
knew what wo weri.- doin;j, and were ^oini; Lo work to accomplish Lhe goals, mt^rif 
iiuHK' V was ava i 1 ah I . 

. Lhe oiiiLe oi I'ltmoini I' I ippn r i un i L y . 1 always like to talk abouL Lhe 
OLIO since 1 spenL a year and a hall as Lhe Director of Lhe Manpower Division 
in Washington, 1). v!,, when Lhe agency was jusL starLing. It really is a 
iinic|ue experience Lo be in aL Llie Ijeginning ol an .agency. V/e had no guidelines 
n-i what Lo ilo , Lhere was a loL oL" money Lo spend but no one was sure v;here it 
\,'ouUi lIo Llie liin.si L;ot>d . v;e v%/eren'L sure who \%/as Lo Lrai'n v;hora , and no (^ne had 
an> idea oi" iiow uiiieh Lrainiiig il vvtm 1 d Lake. i recall LhaL we didn'L have many 
pe.^pU' in oiii 111 lie Manptn/er Division, anti we weren't even sure whether "man- 
power" was to be spelled as one word or two. Vet, in that first year, v;e put 
about Sl20-million into manpower training programs for the OEO. 1 feel very 
I or Luna I e to iiavr bee-n in on Lhi- planninj^ and tieveloping oi some prcjgrams 
which are the hearL of our government manpower training. Let me just mention 
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A lev: .i..n(«'vl .il'oul UuiL Liiutj:"" lioculs Lai'L , Job ('orps, Ne i ^^hborhooLl 'I'DLitli 

('i>rp:, . !j;v •. ret ''o\inJ . /wiuLl !..lsic luiuca L i on , Work-Study, Work l^xperionce, .Sptnial 
■ ' . I- 1*' . i I n . n f.uii , .iiul lU.'Vj CarctiVh:, LaLer on, Lhere were several 

: i.i.!.-, .Mvh ilu- l.MM Piui^rani, Llie ST1-!P Program, and the Public Service 

•. Wb>a I rr,[jL't.: ial 1 >' iiiLcMesLin^ is tbat every one oL' these programs 
Li\:iu;*. iuc)p i f, iuo:,t of I boiii are noL in the vocational education system as 
'■/e liuiii. ill it; t.Diiif , yes, laiL mO:.l of tbem, no. 

! • ' I I i 1 oii.L I I eh.ii' 1 1 i L.aL ion , I could go into greaL detail aboaL how much money 
1 ••; ' , ^'iKi .iboiiL l)c>w many more pei^[)le are being rehabi 1 i Lalect and trained 
I ill; .iiui i'W-i" yea/. There isn't Lime, buL 1 do want Lo mention Lwo optimistic 
['^'iiil - - ! ■ ViieaLional rehabi 1 i ration should be available to everyone who 

ii ii«.'eJ.-. it. I'hose who need to apply should also have a loL better 
Ilea wii.il i ;t avM liable, for there is an ever- increasing effort being made to 
i.i. II .ti v iji I iiL' l er'.'LCes. Another thing is that there is a much broader defini- 
LLun " lia.ui 1 ^ap[)tjd" being used, and this allows iiiome people to receive help 
'.-/b..' 11 re''- i uu;j i y weie denied. 

iiie Apprcn I I ctjsbii' Program is one which is on the ball. In the years 196-^-1970. 
lilt i; iiti.i ! 1 i , L 1 ,ii .i on bar; almost doubled, going from 60,000 to 109,000. 'Ilie 

L.tl oi I br^.c V'ho completed courses moved up from about 25,000 to 45,000, rep- 
:es«-:ii iiii, .lii [ii'j CL*nt increase in the number of graduates. In 1964, there 
Were aiouL luU.OOO enrolled in formal apprenticeship training programs, and in 
19} 0. ihcr«j were over ^80,000. it has continued to increase since then, too. 

Al u'. Ivr-op in liiini! that this does not represent all the people who get some 
Iviiivi api'i en U ce.-.b i I) training. A recent study has shown us that 60 percent 
i<! all './r-rkuiS uMpiuvcd in the sk.Mls with appi onticeship programs never did 
k^t.t :u'i: Lornuil apprenticeship training; instead, they just got what is called 
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iiwoiincil tiainiuL'- ^^^^^ Llioy di^i '.el Lrainucl, and wilh that Lrainin^, Lhey were 
al lo ;^cL Lhe .saiit*.' kind ol Jolis LluiL Lhe oLlior 40 percenL goL ai'Lur spending' 
si'vural yc.u's in apprtMiLicashi p proL;ranis . So, even Lhough we do havij a number 
oi siicli i)io:;iar's, oi^ly a mi nur i Ly tit." Lhe people geL Lheir Lraining LhaL way. 

For a niLnute, l^^L^s look aL businoss, and aL some of lhe formal and in£ormal 
I. rain i Ml'. ihaL is given LlK?re* ApproximaLely half oi' all Lhe companies in 
/Xiiierica have some kind of employee Lraining plan, and Lhey do it on their own, 
\/ilhv.Mii j»vMnt; Lo Lhe ^'.overnmenL l.'or money Lo do it. Most companies LhaL have 
as iuanv as b^OUO employees Lrain Lheir own people all Lhe time. 'Iliey- pay for 
it, and some Lrain after hours, hut oLliers make it part oL the workday. A loL 
ot Lhem have ^one far beyond Lhose guidelines set when President Johnson was en- 
coura-;iijg Lhe tU'velopmenL ol Lhe National Alliance for Businessmen, headed by 
lienry I'ord , ■ :. The llAr. agreed Lo find a way to take the hard-core unemployed 
who had been i>ypassed in the job markeL, and to find ways for on-the-job train- 
ing in Lheir companies. 'i'he .JOliS Program was a result of this effort. From 
1 ^Ut9 - 1 1 . about J30,0G0 hard-Lore unemployed people were trained and placed 
inLo it^l)s in jusi this mannt^r. Employers received abouL $600-million in Federal 
I ujhIs to ht:Lp pay for Lhe Lraining programs, buL we must also remember that a 
majoriLy n i" i la- employers refused lo lake any money from the government for this. 
>ii\sL ot U^em seL up Lheir own prograiiLs, trained the people, and hired mosL of 
Lheii', all on their o\Nm , once the idea v;as presented and they saw how it could 
i:-e done. 

What alH>uL the unions? We could spend a loL of cime talking about the training 
Liiai unions do. lor soineLimes we forgeL LhaL unions actually do train in Lheir 
ov/n skills, noL only as parL of Lhe regis Le red apprenticeship program, but also 
Luider Llic ide I i ne.'3 oi Lhe U. S. DeparLinenL of Labor, In Lhe past f'-^w years, 
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iiiulc'i J.lii- Minpowi'i Ari , lal>or unioiu^ have rcctiived over $104-nii 1 1 ion for 

liroi-'.rams . ioii:i> , ilicii: ait '/O lal'or (m j'.an i zaL i ons which aie Liain- 
III.' jifopLr I'oi- u i ii;Ll>i 1 iLy tor union jobs. iwcryLliing rroiii runnini; a caU.M 
pillai Li.iiioi ii> caiptMit IV i .s iaLi;.',liL. 'llie woi'k done by LeainsLtirs, sLeul- 
WimImi auloi;it>l i vi' wmkiMs, aiul so on; there's a long list of training pro- 
r'. raiii . I l.ai unions are involved in. Also, unions are part of a "buddy system" 
v;i Lh t lut ^KiLional AlLiancu of Uus i m-ssmen to help get people trained. 

!hi- Allied Health Manpower Act is just one example of some of the special luan- 
juM.'i t I i.iiiiiii.L; |)i i)t' 1 .mis . A Lew weuk.'> ai\o , T heard a talk by one o! i ho Lo[) 
uii-n ;v.L Lht.' lioaLlli and Manpower DiviJ.ion ol. ihe U. S. Department ol: IlKW. He 
said there were 40 pieces of legislation related to training in the health 
field, and about 140 separate prov.rains that Ivis Division was trying to coor- 
■A i ii.o • 

Dou'l UTi'L-L about tlio Armed Forces, and the training they do. It runs into 
Liie hundreds of 'mi 11 ions of dollars. ^i'hey train not only for the work in a 
paiticular branch ol the service, but also they are trying to give some t .^ain- 
in.!. ^o the skill learned can be useful back in civilian life, later on. Ai- 
thou ii, admittedly, it is still quite limited, there is some eflort being made 
to tr.iin servicemen in the last months of their hitch for certain civilian jobs, 
liii . i . .1,! area which could be very :.ood. 

ihc- lo.iLial Cfovernn.ont trains its ov/n employees who are not service-connected; 
for example, consider the Department of 'transportation. Everyone thinks the 

jw a luiUi.^, hi ;'h\;.t\ . or that it designates money to the states which, in 
tiij.: :.Mld hi>»li\ ; b\ii thev do soiiu* v>tiier thin'.'.s . too. For several years, 
tt.r ...t « hati a . j.uiiicaut tiaintng piogran. whtch was an inLt)rmaI apprentice- 
ship training program in the very best sense. It helps minorities and the hard- 
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v*Mr uiti I ovi-J u> It'un <n cUj all sorts oi' skilled johs connecLed with Lliu 
K.ilditv, oi iD.id.s. ■ .oM)c*l 1 jtK-s a uiiioii is also invulvucl in Lhis proL;ratn. ! 

* i'^ ; ; iu:.^c proiAi'aius in several sLciLes for tlie .■^•u.l il 

apjuMr 1.1 ..4e ilkU il.i--- can Liirti oiii in he sii^niiicanL al LernaL i vii-,. -o ihe 
apVi I ceshi p Lri.iiniiu; L;ojn|4 on in Llie cons L riicL ion industry. 

Alr.v> on LlU' lisl o! I ra 1 n i "^i; roi.', i.'nns . yo'.t shmtii.! irj'-luaf! the Mudel laLius 
\v I III iL> clLorl in ntanv lucaliiies. *. n our cm rt^nL iiousLon Model CiLy ])iid^eL 
v>i -^1 i luillion, al'oiii .*d , Oj':) , 000 ,L;oes lor irainini;, jol) pi acenien L , and other 
• illitrt.! programs. li.ich ciiy lias lis own budget lor Lhis sort ol Lhing under 
I U. Model I. iLy [)lan , and ihe LoLals are oL'Len noL included in national uiari- 
j>»>uiM (raining cons i ilc rat ions ; l)ai itiev alsc* help oul. Then, L ht're are 
.-.pc'Cia! [>t i>?;raiii.s ;-,ncli ,ts i he A^^palachian Aci . ami Lhe work done in sparsely 
[Kipulaied cu eas hv t iu* Depar Linen Ls of InLerior and AgriculLure. 

ihese Lliuiiihnail skeicluts of Lhe varied L raining programs only serve Lo sliuw 
LhaL educaLion and iraining are becoming more and more iiiiporLanL, and LhaL 
I hf l"'etleral Covcriiineni is puLLing in larger and larger aiiiounLs of money each 
■-t.-ar. Some of tht- laLesl ligures ! Iiave seen are for l-'iscal Year 1971 v/iLh 
l-.-atMal granLs Li> eductiiion LoLalliiiL^ imne than S9.6-l)illion, or a 300 per- 
ccnL increase since- I 'mTj . LlemenLary and secontiai'y educaLion was given $3- 
ImIIioii Willi :jil87-nri 1 I ion of chaL specit ically for vocaLional educaLion, or 
a jO percenL increase since 1^)05. In lhe higher educaLion funds, Lhe re was 

. J - 1 1 1 i on cies i mivi i J . wiLh ^7hi -m i I 1 i on eai'inarked Cor vocaLional educaLion. 
Al.i) p.iri ol lIh- u>Lal '■0 . 6- h i 1 1 ion was V.: - h i 1 1 i on for vocaLional, Le clinical 
.liMi i.'oii L 1 1 i hl; ediicjLion programs aL- Liie posL-liLgh school level. All ol. Lhis 
would he preparing i)eople for jobs in the laln^r fOi..::e, and Lhis represenLs a 
*'0{) pt-ictMiL incrfa.-.c since l^hD, To make an even more impressive toLal , 
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reiuc-mher lhal i lu* manpower Lvaining adiuinisLerod by the U. S, DeparLmenL of 
Labor has funds of abouL $1.5-billion and LhaL another $l,3-biliion is spenL 
in Lrainini; lor military and other federal jobs. 

On the state level, this is the picture. Alton Ice, Executive Director for 
the Advisory Council for Technical-Vocational Education in Texas, has an 
interesting chart which indicates that at least $200-mi 11 ion was spent on 
some of the major manpower programs in Texas in one year. lliat figure is 
reatliud by estimating that all VE, including construction, has about $20- 
inillion, adult education ran to $9-million, manpower training and vocational 
rehabilitation was $28-million, the Job Corps was $16-million, and veterans' 
training was more than $6l-million. (This chart was limited in what it con- 
sidered, too, for it was difficult to identify all training services.) My 
own rough calculation indicates that vocational education probably got about 
one-fourth of the $200-mil 1 ion , or $50-million, and that if you added in the 
funds which went to various education establishments, you might say we had 
about a third, or probably about $70-million, of the total Federal training 
funds spent in Texas. What used to be a "monopoly" organization--education-- 
simply does not get all the money for education now, and they certainly drn't 
do all the training, either. Training as opposed to general education is be- 
coming the most significant part of education today, and this becomes even 
more true when applied to v6catit)nal and technical education. 

Today, there are perhaps 60 laws or amendments to laws which help us impart 
skills to our human resources to train them for the labor force. We desper- 
ately need to coordinate all of. these efforts in an overall organization to 
prevent duplication, overlapping, voids and gaps, misplaced emphasis, and all 
sorts of things like thesi--) which could dilute our effort. Governor Preston 
Smith did set up the Human Resources Planning Council, and in some cities we 
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have cU-vi'lnpc-d iUc Manpower Area Planning Councils, We need to have a 
coordinatint; policy, however, which can also serve as a training post. 

Hie corner stones of manpower policy is first, to create jobs; second, to 
train workers; and third, to match the jobs and the workers. When you look 
at the percentage of people served and the budget allocations I have men- 
tioned, then you realize that academic education and vocational education 
located in the formal educational institutions are only small parts of the 
training picture in the United States right now. Education and vocational 
education are simply one part of manpower programs in the United States, 
You also have to consider the informal training that employers do, the 
training that unions give, the Job Corps programs, and everything else that 
makes up the total manpower training programs which are available. 

A lot of these programs are remedial, and they were necessarily that since 
preventive education just wasn't built into our educational system to an- 
ticipate changes in our economy. Schools just trained students **tr^:;f?:, - 
tionally*' and then threw them out to do the best with whatever thev could > 
People now are generally saying that education did not do its joi- . and w?£ 
are in the process of remedial education as a result. But we kno.; br?.t':e:r 
now, and we can practice preventive education so it won't happen a^ai.'., 
or so it won't continue to happen. 

The job we have in education, especially in occupational <"Oucation as I 
see it; is to gear our educational ^^ys^em to tomorrow's job opportunities. 
We simply hav-'^ to find a way to make sure we are training and educating 
our people for the jobs that are developing, and that we are keeping in 
mind how ma::y will be needed for each category, where they will be needed, 
what else they can do with that knowledge, and so on. Also, we have to 
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c'ducaif ihc suulrtit s u> accept thai Lliey may have Lo clian^^e jobs-^tliai 
tb.ere is really nothing wrong about changing jobs during a lifetime careei . 
One t'Stimatt? given recently stated that every person going into today's 
labor force will change his occupation an average five or six times bef ore- 
he retires. That certainly indicates a lot of continuing education, ar\<\ x 
different attitude towards continuing one's education all through adulthood. 
We need, as educators, to discover all the ways of training, all the n-j-^ds 
il)at fxLst, all the reasons for training; and then we must think of nvv; 
ways, new places, and learn to anticipate what will be next. Tliat will be 
the key to our success in preventive education, and it will- help &v:=lve '^he 
manpower crisis. 

When will we know that we have solved our problems, and that the manf^owe.v 
crisis is over? The best indication will be when most of the training and 
most of the ciducation is once again done by the educational system, when 
education is; done only by tiie educational system, and when remedial e.du- 
cation is only an archaic term of something no longer being neccns^iy. 

When education has reoriented itself--has f>otten on the right .>rack--and 

is training people lor the development of jobs in a technological society, we 

will be able to be proud of the work we have don^;. We havt: had problems 

in education before, many times in fact; we were always abK^ co meet the 

challenge. For each problem, we have had a solution. We knov/ what needs 

to be done to solve the manpower problem today: accentuate the positive- - 

preventive education! Eliminate t)\e negative--remedial education! 
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"How, Where, and When People Get Trained" 
AUiMi lev ' i;>,ci"ii I i Vf IMrH'CLor 

The Advisory Council Tor Teclin i ca I - Vocal, iona 1 EducaLion in Texais 

'ilicink you Mr. McCee. T L ' s a privilege to be here and a privilege to be intro- 
duct'd hy owe oi vmir bosses. This doesn't: happen very often. Many of the state- 
nic'nts this morning preLLy well covered Lhe subje,''. Ih^S, was assigned to me. 1 
would like Lo give you just a little different wrink.\e. And I would like to go 
to the council's reporL , that we hope will be out to each of you within the next 
wei-k. U was presented Lo Lhe State Board on Saturday and they have this under 
advisement with Mr. Guemple and his staff. We subscribe to or support what is 
referred to as a Career Education Model and I would like to call your attention 
just to some basic elemenLs in Lhis model. One element is that the education 
process has Lo be based in the home, reinforced in the school and the community. 
Hus is very basic to our consideration of how, when, and where people get trained. 
Someone recently said, and perhaps Dr. Abernathy can confirm or deny this, that 
about 30Z of the people in the work force have not had formal educational pre- 
paration, for their job. 1 say only about 30% h::ve had this type of preparation 
for the job LhaL they are no doing. Now I didn't say that they didn't have pre- 
paration for jobs; I'm just saying that they had formal preparation for jobs that 
they are now doing. So this gives us some idea that perhaps some of this can be 
contributed to : 

1 . A lack of preparation. 

2. To this mismatch that Dr. Abernathy mentioned earlier. 

Another basic premise that has been discussed and related to you here this morn- 
ing is the fact that our job is vocational -technical education, but we're just as • 
sensitive to basic skills and employabi 1 i ty skills. Basic skills are normally 
acquired through what we traditionally refer to as academic preparation. In 
oL[i<'e» words reading, writing, and arithmetic. 1 refer to specific skills as 
those that we contribute to vocational - technical occupational types of activities 
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regard Less oi wlu-n- limy aro achieved. Then empLoyabi L ity skills I think is al- 
most the sum total of the individual* s personality and it goes into attitude and 
aLL oi Lhese type of things. So we think that you cannot separate one from the 
other. Certainly there are variances in quantities and emphasis in the various 
jobs. Some jobs require a tremendous concentration for example on specific 
skills, maybe a little less on basic skills. Others require a tremendously solid 
foundation in basic skills and maybe not as heavy in specific. All of them re- 
quire empLoyability skills. There are various directions and quantities and so 
forth and so on, these we need to keep in mind also. Dr. Abernathy talked about 
f ractionaliiiat ion. In our report we refer to it as "separatism" and "jurisdic- 
tional ism." As a council we think you ought to look at the individual. What does 
he want to do and how does he want to do it? Then the education system, home, and 
community responds to what he wants to do and how he wants to do it tempered with 
the realm of possibility. In other words like Dr. Abernathy said, "We need alot 
of theoretical economists but everybody can't be a theoretical economist," and we 
need to relate this to other worlds. We want as little unemployment and under- 
employment as possible. So this I think is going to force us, as we look at the 
individual and as we look at the sensitivity of our system, to maximum utilization 
of all resources. We are going to have to have all of these lines of communica- 
tion that we refer to. I noticed the U. S. Chamber says, "That business and in- 
dustry spend about 15 billion dollars annually in training outside of the formal- 
ized education system as we know it." Now there are all kinds and types of 
training covered. But this represents about 1/3 of the total expenditures in the 
United States for elementary and secondary education in the school settings. Our 
educational experience must be gained in a more realistic work situation. For 
example the secretary may be able to concentrate in a school setting upon short- 
hand, upon typing, or upon this or upon that; but maybe the thing she hasn't 
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UuiiUrd In Ji-al wiLli is the ringing LeLeplu^ne, and Lhank goodness for Llieiii, 1)UL 
Lhey do cause inLerrupLions along wiLli oLhur Lhings , maybe an irate boss, maybe 
a lack ot understanding on the part o£ a colleague in the office or on the job. 
We need to move the educational levels down a bit and start building these basic 
rea I L ionships in a developmental sequential manner so that as many students as 
possible have a co.op.srative realtionship while they are still in school so they 
don't tiavel a lot of dead end streets, in moving from the formalized school sys- 
tem into the work force. Just briefly 1 want to' mention training in some other 
agencies and groups. For example: The Department of Defense is one of the 
largest training establishments in the country. In fact Texa.is har^ more than its 
proportionate share of vocational -technical training in the Department of Defense 
with Sheppard Air Force Base and around San Antonio and other installations. A 
couple of years ago we dug into this and found that the Air Force spent three 
times as much on voca tional - techn:! ca 1 training in Texas as we do through the 
Agency for the same type of training. Now all of this training doesn't accrue 
for the Texas labor market. We found out, for example, in welding that it cost 
$7.30 a student contract hour , but the junior college people certainly don't get 
that kind of money for training a welder. I'm not saying that they should, but 
what I am saying is that we have got to look at where can these different prepa- 
rations be most economically and effectively performed. We don't have the an- 
swers; we have some ideas, but don't have the answers. Mr. Hudson mentioned tlu=5 
matter of apprenticeship. Really we haven't scratched the surface on this and I 
think some people will say that this is one of the most effective methods of pre- 
paring people at least in certain areas. Many of us don't understand about it; 
we don't understand the opportunities, we don't understand what's involved and we 
don't understand, for example, what it means to be a journeyman. As Dr. Abernathy 
said, "Give everybody a Ph. D. and then let's get down to business." Our former 
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Chainncin, Mi. Kinid i iii.'. » v/rio is Lho Vice PresidenL of Pjfown and Root, has said, "If 
we credent ial I ized in the cons LiucL ion industry Like you do in education, we would 
have a lot oL doctors of rigging." So what I am trying to get across is that 
Lhcre needs to be a marriage or linkage between what you are doing in the public 
education system, and the training that must take place outside of public schools 
with business and industry. They shouldn't have to do what we're supposed to be 
doing. We have many remedial programs that have especially come to the forefront 
ill the recent decade: MDTA, a lot of training oriented OEO programs, and 1 won*t 
lake the time to enumerate all of these, but for example, you have one in Lubbock, 
01 C. I mention this because we have a council member that directs the OIC in' 
Dallas. I would ask how many of you know'^what the OIC means? Well, Opportunities 
Industrialization Center. How's it funded? What's their purpose? My point is, 
how can you know how to link up to these established programs and maybe how do you 
work OIC out of business? I think we need to understand these types of things. I 
personally feel that we in education have the responsibility fo- taking a look at 
all the needs of all the people. But we have kind of concentrated on the specific 
needs of specific people and we figure that somehow everything else is going to 
work out all right. Well, it hasn't, as evidenced by many of these programs. Now 
we're going to have many programs, etc., to correct these, but the point is I think 
we could have fewer. llie n^atter of productivity within our work force we think is 
especially critical at a time when we are being challenged, for example, by the 
productivity of other nations. We haven't been overtaken, but I mean we have got 
to concentrate on this. A lot of it lies with the worker. A lot of it is still 
with management. I think that we have got to help students understand the system, 
and pei"haps they can eliminate some of theii-e fears and anxieties. In other words 
do we feel challenged and threatened by I oi ' aology? I recall experiences in the 
Air Force reserve, as we went from the old property accounting system to the com- 
puter system, there were all kinds of rumors about how many people were going to 
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be ouL oi work wlicnevei- Lhe computer arrived. Well nobody was displaced, they just 
had to learn to do diflerent things different ways. And this really is what it is 
all al)ouL. A reshuffling and we must be responsive to those particular needs. 1 
thuik Hi'. ^IcGee , in view of the time I'm going to turn it back to you. 'Hiank you. 
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•'A Plan for Educational Change" 

Alton 0. Bowen 
Assistant Commissioner for Regional Education Services 

Vocational education is not career education, but a vital segment of' 
career education. Careers mean professional careers as well as voca- 
tional. All departments and divisions of the Texas Education Agency 
have directed their resources, money and manpower toward this top pri- 
ority. As you know, the Commissioner of Education has placed this as 
d top priority in" the U. S. Office of Education and much money is being 
asked for there. 

Now this is not a fad with the Texas Education Agency that we are 
pushing today to be forgotten and discarded tomorrow. We are very 
serious about this and we plan to lend all the resources we have toward 
its implementation. 

In 197^ we produced a document called "A Tentative Framework for 
Developing Comprehensive K-12 Career Education/' Each of the super- 
intendents has received a copy of this publication. It is not the 
last word certainly in career education, but it is a good framework 
for you to begin working with your staff on in-service training and 
developing programs in career education. 

We are about to begin two more bulletins in addition to the Framework 
document. We a>^e going to produce an awareness bulletin for elementary 
education where we are to make the children aware of the world of work, 
the dignity of work and the jobs and professions that are available. 
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We are going to produce a guide for the junior high school level 
where we will deal with exploration and experimentation in the 
various careers. 



I tliink this is where the community comes in--to use the resources 
that are out there in the comnunity to give the child an opportunity 
to see what it is that he wants to do, to see it in action, to have 
some on-hand experience with it. 

Now we do not have the resources to simulate these models in our schools, 
so we are going to have to move the schools out into the buci'iess coirniu- 
nity and into the industrial community and move the industrial community, 
business coMimunity, parents and others into schools at various times. 
This is a total community act. ! do not believe a school can implement 
a program in career education in isolation from the community. 

In 1972 the U. S. Office of Education appropriated $9 million for Texas. 
We received a half million dollars plus $532,000 of the $9 million. 
Vocational education funded three school districts for piloting this 
concept: Harlandale, Fort Worth and Houston. These programs are in 
progress at this time and I think we are going to get some information 
that is sorely needed. 

Now the Texas Education Agency, in addition to using these funds from 
the U. S. Office of Education, has appropriated a half million dollars 
to be used in the service centers. These funds were allocated on a 
formula basis so that the service centers could assist the school dis- 
tricts. Awareness conferences, such as this, are held for teachers in 
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developiiKj arid hopefully implement! ncj programs in career education. 
L'ach education service center is to select at least one pilot school 
in its region and work with this school during the 1972-73 school year, 
then to select five additional pilot schools that commit themselves to 
begin career education in September 1973. So this will be 6 times 20 or 
120 school districts that we hope by 1973 will have career education in 
all of its meetings and concepts involved in the school district. 

We now have 28 model sites funded by vocational education in operation 
across the State. We have just funded, with a quarter of a million 
dollars, a project in Fort Worth and Arlington--a quarter of a million 
dollars to do two things to assess needs. Before you can address needs 
in any effort, you must know what those needs are; before you can write 
objectives for needs, you must do in-depth needs assessment. We must 
know where children are deficient and where they are knowledgeable in 
order to define objectives at all levels in all subject matter areas for 
use in the public schools. 

Now there are many questions yet to be answered in career education. 
Some of you are asking what it is and how much will it cost. I can 
assure you that a good school superintendent is not going to support 
something until he knows what it is speci fical ly--until it can be 
defined in terms that he can understand and until he knows something 
about the cost. 

These are some unanswered questions that we have. We see it a^ redirec- 
tion of the resources that we now have; There are about as many defini- 
trons of career education as you will find people that are involved in it. 
You will get a different definition about as often as you ask a question. 
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We do !;now this, career education is possibly the most popular pass- 
word in Aiuerican education today. Those for it say it is the most 
powerful force needed for educational change in America. They^say 
this proudly and believe it profoundly. Those who oppose it describe 
it as a vicious scheme to undermine quality and to lower educational 
standards throughout our nation. We do know this, we should fit some- 
where in between these two extremes. We know that children learn more 
where career education is offered. The motivation is greater; therefore, 
they learn more content in school where career education is now being 
•carried on. 

Career education is preparation for work that will help the child to live 
a full life and earn an honest living. Let me read what Ken Hoyt, one of 
the Nation's authorities, describes as his definition, "Career education 
is the total effort of public education and the community to help all 
individuals become familiar with the values of the work-oriented society 
to integrate those values into their personal value structure and to 
implement those values in their lives in such a way that work becomes 
possible, meaningful and satisfying to each individual." 

I would like to spend a few minutes talking about career education and 
what it is about in Texas. But in the beginning, let me use Nixon's 
term and make it perfectly clear that we, at the State level, do not 
have any pat answers about what it really is. At this time we do not 

have a Pandora's box of simple solutions for career education. We hope 

1. ■ ■ 

to get some from the literature that is available in other states-- 
Michigan, Ohio, and others. We hope to get some information from you 
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who have been asseiabled for these awaroness conferences. We realize 
that to bring about any meaninyful chamje in the life style of our 
schools, we are yoiny to have to redirect tiie curriculum. We know 
this and also tlie value system associated with getting an education. 

I would like to talk about this for just a moment. In the past four 
years we have watched our country grow from a nation of scattered towns 
and villages to a great urban culture and today we are told that 70% 
of ttie population of our nation lives in some 200 metropolitan areas. 
The statisticians say that by the year 2,000 this figure will rise 
to b)0/o. Along with this shift has been the change from a hog-, cotton-, 
cattle-raising society to an industrial society and the beginning- of 
what some will tell us is a post-industrial society. These terms are 
not necessarily important, but they are implications that bring vast 
changes in the nature of employment and in the educational lives of our 
children. 

Institutional relationships, like human relationships, seldom derive 
from a master plan or rational approach. We know that they would much " 
rather be evolved in much the same way we have watched our school systems 
change since the enactment of Federal legislation. In education, we are 
beginning to see some of the same type of evolving processes and changes 
take place since the implementation of career education in the pilot 
endeavors that we are monitoring. 

Now what I am saying is that schooling is not today what it was 10 years 
ago. Only a few things have remained the same in our public schools and 
I, too, stand indicted. One of the things that has remained essentially 
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the same is curriculum. Our curricula focus is still on college prepara- 
tory work— not as much as it was, but I think much more than it ought to 
be. 

Now I am not here to criticize education, because 1 am now in Jerusalem, 
the Mecca for all the knowledge. We do not have it there either and I 
want to say this very hurriedly. I do not find too much wrong with an 
educational systaii that has produced the greatest civilization that ever 
existed on the face of the earth. I think the public schools can take 
credit for some of the advancement in this great society. 

There is a good reason for children wanting to go to college. Education 
has always meant status or social mobility to Americans--it does mean 
status and it does mean social mobility. The questionable assumption that 
college diplomas do mean success and all other paths imply failure has led 
us to rate our public schools good if most of the graduates go to college 
and bad if most do not. This situation has a carry-over effect. I think 
to the student body, it is very obvious we have come to attach status 
implications to their curriculum and vocational courses. This unfortunate 
practice has lead us to a track system. I had one in Bryan which locks 
students into an inflexible situation that has created what we call segre- 
gation by curriculum. At the eighth grade level, when they came to sign 
up for the ninth grade level, we put then on a vocational track or we put 
them on a college bound track. We talked liberally about chonging tracks, 
but I do not think many ever did change tracks. 

I^ow, what I am really saying is this— when we, in public education, give 
the bame honor and the same recognition to the best bricklayer in the 
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class as we do the valedictorian of the class, we will have moved at 
least a step forward in reaching our goal of career education. We 
could go a step further, when society is ready, to invite the brick- 
layer who laid the brick on a beautiful tiome to a social that we are 
having, just as we would invite the architect. Then we will hava moved 
society to a place where the stigma has been removed from career educa- 
tion. You know where all of our scholarships go even though we grant 
tneLi from tlie State Department of Education--to college-bound students. 
How muy scholarships do we find being given by the Statv,, ay individuals 
by philanthropic organizations to those students who want to '-^ther 
their career in some vocational area. So we must change thi^:, 

We Texans, of course, like nothing better than success and tan^ b'iger, 
the better. You know our national motto says we place our trust in God, 
but we are considerably more pragmatic than that. In our pursuit of 
success, we place an inordinate amount of trust in higher education as 
an article of faith in this country--the more education you have, the 
more money you can make. As a result, the institutions of higher leay^ning 
in the United States are behaving like a run-eway fciCto^'-y producing an 
ever increasing number of graduates. a'C are exposed to more education than 
any people in the history of any nat'on of our w'crld and we are proud of it. 

All this seems very American, very derpocratic. Anyone who wants a college 
education should be allowed to have it and as much as he wants. We believe 
that education means you can exchange the sheepsk"^n for dollars in the 
marketplace. This "ain't necessarily so." If you war>t to see the reality 
of the situation, attend a gathering of recent college graduates. They are 
not there singing the old fight song or bragging on how well they are doing 
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in the real world. They ar^i interx-sted in where their next paycheck 
is coming from. Right now many of them do not know. 

Let's lock at some very simple figures to show what the problems really 
are. There were 6.b million college graduates in the labc/r force in 
1960, Today there are 9.2 million graduates in the labor force which 
means that those are the people who either have jobs or are looking for 
jobs. In other words, 1 out of 12 workers in 1960 was a college graduate. 
Today, it is one out of nine and in 1980 it will be one out of five or 
six with a college degree. I heard a professor from Denton the other 
day, and i have not checked his figures, say that we are trainlnn 80% of 
our children for professional careers when by 1980 only 20% will be needed. 

I think tK t we should be concerned about what is happening to young 
women in our society and I am not a women's liberator. By the end of 
this decade there is going to be a real crisis in respect to jobs for 
women. As you see right now, most women go into female-dominated profes- 
sions. One out of two is either a teacher or a nurse. By 1980 one out of 
three is going to be a teacher or a nurse and tliey, too, will start com 
peting for the professional jobs that will just not be there. 

The logical question at this point is, won't jobs keep pace with the 
■;''^^rease of our graduates. Economists have grave doubts that our tech- 
nology is developing that fast and that the skill mix of the labor force 
by 1980 will justify the employment of one college graduate for every five 
workers . 

I guess at this point you are asking yourself if I am advocating that the 
whole college experience is a waste of time. I do not think it is a waste 
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of time; huw'?ver, i feel that we in public schools, institutions of 
higher learning and the community have a responsibility to young people 
lo be ir.ore t^fficient and more realistic in preparing them for the outside 
world. I tliink ttial the academic world and the business world as mentioned 
ihis i!'orni!Kj uperate totally in isolation from each other. 

Tu betjin with, I do not think you can deny young people the opportunity 
lu vjo to coll eye if they want it. There may be a lot of people that do 
fiut yet jobs tliey want to get but still there are other things that come 
GUI of college aside from getting and holding a good job. As you see, 
we have some problems in education. Some blame the economy; others blame 
ine education systBii for not warning the children that it is tough out 
tliere in the real world. 

School men argue with tradition on their side that their function is to 
educate, not to run employment agencies. Also, my first point to redirect 
the curricula calls for revolutionary changes in public education, which 
means a complete rethinking of what the needs of children actually are. 
This poses a threat to some educators. I guess we could blame the parents, 
and some of us do who simply want their children to go to college to find 
themselves and prepare for a career. Ken Hoyt says, "It is the worst place 
in the world to find yourself and absolutely impossible^ in training for a 
career.' 

But blame implies guilt and guilt implies something wrong has been done 
and wrong doing implies that something right could have been done. Well, 
we thought, of course, that we were doing the right thing, but as we are . 
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leaniiny more and mure these days, we know that the road to hell is 
paved with good intentions and with the best intentions in the world 
we have directed some of our young people into a heck of a fix a^: far 
as employment is concerned. 

I believe that career education is one way of getting our children out 
of this fix. We have only ourselves to blame if we do not get started 
on this concept. We must try to find out what it is and what we must 
do in order to implement it. 

A job is d central focus of one's life, so we train for a job whether 
that is a Ph.U. physicist or a plumber. Therefore, the exploration of 
what the job world offers must be integrated into the total educational 
program of our children, but we want to keep in mind that this instruction 
must be relevant to the real world and a job is a central goal. Until 
career education becomes an integral part of our educational system, 
we will continue to short change both our students and our society. 
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*'A Plan for Educational Change" 

John R» Guemple Associate Coiiuivissioner for Occupational Education 

and Technology 

L came with miscellaneous notes on little slips of paper and so on to talk with 
you a lew minutes about some very important things that are going on in educa- 
tion. This may seem a. little disjointed, but I want to introduce two or three 
words that are going around, iii education. i think that most of us are or have 
been aware of evaluation; that is a good word. What's it mean? Student assess- 
ment are other good words. What do they mean? One of the newer terms you 
find now is trend determination; and here again, what does that mean? So let 
me give you a short Guemple definition of each that is easy to understand. 
Evaluation to me means what has been done—a historical kind of look at what's 
already happened. Pupil assessment, on the other hand, is what we should be 
doing. That is to say, what is this individual student achieving. By this 
process, a means may be found to change a system while the stuaent xs still 
there to cause him to learn more effectively. Trend determina .rn then be- 
comes what we will need to do in the future. So we hava hist /y , present, 
future, and these three types of terminology. 

Now some of these we have been doing for a while. School accreditation is 
one kind of process evaluation where you evaluate a school to find out what 
kind of faculty they have, what kind of facilities thny have, what kind of 
programs they are offering. Follow-up study that vocational educators have 
been doing for years is another form of "product evaluation." In other words, 
you find out if the market has taken advantage of the product and whether 
or not it matches market requirements. Many students who were in a voca- 
tional program got a job in something that they were trained to do while 
they were in that educational program. How many of them are working with 
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something that is very cicsely related to it, and how many have jobs that 
have no relationship whatsoever with what they were trained to do, and how 
many were just not able to find jobs? These are some of the questions 
that we ask in that kind of evaluative process. 

Pupil assessment is a relatively new attempt to assess what's going on in 
education from the standpoint of the pupil. Last year we did a statewide 
Sciniple structured statistically with some sets of materials to assess 
mathematical skills, and these went out to a number of school districts in 
October of the sixth grade. There were typical things that the sixth graders 
should have achieved, but the tests were given too early to measure the 
achievement. At the end of the sixth grade when that report comes out, you 
are going to have to have a pretty in-depth look at it. But we have some 
early returns, and a couple of these I found in our statistics are kind of 
interesting. Some of those questions I really didn't care about, and I 
didn't have any strong feeling one way or another. But some of them were 
practical. I am always glad practical questions are asked. One had given 
a picture of a clock with hands on it. How many of the students could tell 
the time indicated? Anyone venture to take a guess on the percentage of 
sixth graders who could tell time? 53% Given an illustration of a ther- 
mometer, how many could tell what temperature it was? Anybody hazard a guess 
90% 

That does not mean that present mathematics instruction is not appropriate 
or tha: teaching is measured accurately by the number of questions for which 
you ask the variation. All the way from adding of central whole numbers to 
two number, multiplying, subtracting, dividing, adding fractions, whole 
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fractions, like Iracliuus. All of these questions were supposed to give 
us some kind of measuring stick* and it was done early in the year so that 
the teacher would have the results within month or so and could do some 
changing during the re^t of that sixth grade year. The way the assess- 
ment instrument was applied wasn^t exactly the way an assessment instru- 
ment should be applied. The important thing was there was still time in 
the school year for the teacher r > address to that pupil population in 
that school classroom a corrected learning. In other words, if tne student 
was learning well in one area and not well in another, that allowed that 
teacher to zero in on those areas where the students were veak. This was 
done by grouping the students in the classroom so that the teacher coi.Ld 
then break them dowr in five or six component groups and work with one ol 
them on fractions and another one on, we will say, multiplication and 
another one on something else. This is the kind of evaluation assessment 
tool that we have needed in education for a long time, and no one has ever 
put it together. We are now looking at one in reading. 

We have called "evaluation" by different names such as school accredita- 
tion, teacher certification, and all kinds of things. What can we do that 
will be valuable to the teacher? If we are talking about assessment, we 
have left that pretty much up to the individual teacher; and we never helped 
that teacher by trying to pull together statewide statistics so that she 
could measure the achievement of her learners against the national, regional, 
or statewide achievement of other learners. And here again there are re- 
gional differences and state differences. Scholastic populations are notice- 
ably different in various areas within a state. Some of these things you 
cannot average. Can we show that students in high density population centers 
(large urban metropolitan) lack to a greater extent than in non urban centers 
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In culLui al c!i.u acLer i s tics of wiiat is going on in the home or in our 

sociiiiy? There are learner patterns, and the teacher really needs some 
assessment tools to find out how to very the instructional strategy. Now 
how do you get a handle on trend determination? Here again that is a 
difficult thing that we are doing one way or another. You have heard about 
manpower studies. Let me give you another set of methods. 

Now with a fiery passion, 1 hate statistics; but as a tocl for trend deter- 
mination, they are sometimes the only thing you can depend on. Let me give 
you some statistics to show what trends are developing. These are national 
statistics you start with. In i960 public school enrollments in the 
United States were 42 million. In 1970 there were close to 51 1/2 million. 
Th^it is a 22% increase in ten years. What happened in the same period of 
time in the high school graduates? You know, we have been saying that the 
high school dropout problem is really dramatic. Between 1960 and 1970, 
what's been the change? In 1960 we graduated from all the high schools in 
the United States (this includes all the private schools) 1,971,000 young- 
sters. In 1970 we graduated 3,360,000. That is an increase of 54%. 
Notice that while scholastic population is up only 22%, graduations from 
high school are up 54%. 

Within that statistic, there are a couple of interesting things. There has 
been a dra.matic change in the percentages of men and women who graduate. 
The projection based on these statistics is that by 1980 more men than 
women will graduate from high school for the firsv. time since the start 
of World War II. There are more women graduating from high school than men 
right now. I think the figures currently are approximately 49% men and 
51% women. Between 1960 and 1970 the number of 18 year olds graduating 
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ir^'Ut ill... .Mioo! iiw I'tMscd luiarlv 8%. That does not sound right, does 
it? Vou know what that says? The graduates are getting older in many . 
01 the Slates. They are not graduating az 18 — they are graduating at 19, 
suineLimes even .10. The buildup in adult education slows" the statistics up 
a little because now peopLe can become high r>v:hool graduates at the age of 
: ") or 60 or, in one case in om* slate, 87. The total expenditure of 
pulilic dolhirs per siudenis in average daily attendance nationally has 
."han^od . Here's anotner very interesting historical trend. In 1960 the 
average expenditure per student was $376. That is local, State, and 
national dollars — all publicly administered funds. In 1970 it was $858 — - 
an increase of nearly $500 — over twice as much money per child. 

These interesting statistics raise some very serious questions. How much 
growth is possible within the available funds? The population is already 
screaming about heavy taxation. Here is a fact about Texas. It came to 
light when we were doing some studies with the Advisory Council. We have 
been experiencing an 8 to 10% growth for the last five years in vocational 
education enrollments in the pu...;ic school. If we continue to grow at that 
rate, in two years we will have the same percentage of our youth enrolled 
in our vocational education as we had in 1954. That is an interesting 
statistic, and that is one of the reasons for the increase, I guess, in 
the investment of dollar's. With the impact of technology and technical 
change, many ;f the programs we have installed in the public schools in 
the last five years have been expensive programs requiring a major invest- 
ment of capital in educational hardware. 

I don't; believe in telling jokes, but I have one that will lead me to some 
kind of point ahout the labor force by comparing what we need and what we 
have. I am sure most of you have heard the story about the Aggie that 
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was traveling through West Texas, and he stopped at a restaurant along the 
way, and he was in a hurry to get to where he was going. VJhen you are in 
a hurry, you try to get something to go. So this restauravit did not sell 
anything to go. You had to eat it on the premises. So he asked the wait- 
ress if he could buy a pie to take with him. She said, "Yes, we have them. 
Can I just slip it in a sack?" ^'Fine, that looks like a good pie," he 
said. "What kind is it?" She said, "Apple." He said, "I like apple 
pie. Sack that up then." She said, "Could I cut it for you? Would it 
make it easier for you?" He said, "Yes, chat would be fine." Then she 
said, "Should I cut it in six pieces or eight pieces?" So he thought for 
a minute, and he said, "I think you better cut it in six pieces because I 
don't think I could eat eight pieces of pie." 

Now this story was easier to get away with in Houston because we were all 
sitting at the luncheon at round tables, but I want you to visualize a 
round table or anything round. Stare fixedly at the top of your coffee 
cup or something. Picture a pie and cut it carefully into eight pieces 
because this is a generalized kind of thing. I want to draw on a couple of 
models indicating what we need and what we have based on Labor Department 
information. Now if you have the labor force cut up into eight pieces of 
pie, the Labor Department says that we need a slice of that pie for pro- 
fessional kinds of occupations. All right, one slice is 12 1/2%. We 
need two slices for technical and paraprof essional occupations. What is a 
paraprofessional anyway? It is someone who assists by doing part of the 
professional job~a medical assistant or a laboratory technician. Two 
slices of that pie would be needed for people wno have a high degree of 
technical competence and some skills in human relations. An additional 
two slices of that pie will be people with a high degree of human skills 
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and some technical competence. That is sales people, real estate, credit 
management, etc. Only one slice of that pie will be needed for non-skilied 
kinds of occupations. That is what we need. 

Wh,iL do wc have? We have five slices of high school graduates. One of those 
slices of the five is needed for the professions. You have four slices left 
out of that five to do the work of six on the model that I earlier explained, 
and we have three slices of non high school graduates left to do the job of 
one slice indicated in the earlier model. So we do need some changes and 
developments xn education that will help us create a better model ot the school 
system's production. 

What is vocational education? We have talked about vocational education for 
a long time. Now we have occupational education as a descriptor and we have 
career education as another kind of term to describe what we ought to have. 
But what we ought to have in vocational education is not a specific discipline 
such as English or a discipline like mathematics. Vocational education is not 
a discipline. It is a process. We had an economist that came to this State a 
year or so. ago. He quoted a Chinese proverb. I don't remember the name of 
ihe economist, but I remeniber the Chinese proverb because it was a very appro- 
priate one. he said that the Chinese had a saying, and it goes something like 
this in translation: I hear and I forget, I see and I remember, I do and I 
understand. Vocational education really is an education process of learning 
by doing. I don^t mean that nobody else does that. In mathematics, art, 
music, and a whole assortment of subjects, we do that to some extent. Voca- 
tional education is not a discipline — it is a learning by doing process. 

The other thing that I need to talk about is a fellow in my Sunday School class 
in the First Baptist Church in Austin. We have a fellow that is about 33 or 34 
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years of age. That is young, isn't it? We were kind of rapping a little bit 
one day in a Sunday School meeting about career education and some of these 
now tilings. They seemed to be more interested in that than what I had pre- 
pared foL* the Sunday School lesson, so I went ahead and let that float a 
little bit. This fellow described his education for the class. Let me des- 
cribe it for you. Public school with kindergarten, 13 years; bachelor's 
degree, 4 years; medical doctor's degree, 3 years; internship, 1 year; resi- 
dency, 3 years; total, 23 years. Now if he started school when he was six, 
he was'^'-29 when he got out of school. Actually he was 30. ^ After his military 
service of 3 years, he was ready to begin his professional career. He was 
34 when he got ready to practice this profession for which he had been 
trained. How long can he practice it? He has to study at least 16 hours a 
week to stay on top of changes that occur in his specialized field. He is 
a husband. So far he is a father of three small children. As they grow, 
they consume more of his time. How long can he stay current? How long can 
he do all of the things he feels professionally necessary to keep up and 
still put in a 40 hour week or more? Something has to give eventually — 
either the work hours, or the number of patients he can take care of, or 
the leisure time, or part of the responsibility as a husband and father. 
And he is under constant pressure to take care of all of these responsi- 
bilities. There are not enough doctors to see all of the patients that need 
to be seen, and he is the only father that those three children have. He 
is the only husband his wife has. 

What is career education ani^way? Career education should be designed, I 
think, to eliminate the necessity for 23 years of education. What if he 
didn't have his mind made up and he would have to go back and repeat something. 
Added years (or courses) waste money and time but, more important , shorten 
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producLivL' lite in a profession or career! I happened to know another 
fellow who startea out in one direction and came back at the age of 50 to 
■got his medical doctor's degree. Waste by indecision or doubt or mis- 
direction could "blow the whole thing," and instead of having 30 or 35 
years of productive life doing the thing he chose to do, the first doctor 
I referred to might have only the 15 years in his professional career like 
the other doctor with whom I am acquainted. The doctor with 30 years to 
work makes a much greater impact on a critical need for health care services 
than does a doctor who has only 15 years to devote to the profession. What 
was it that they said in Houston? Will you say it again here. Dr. Abemathy. 
Lf you miss one day of work, it can never be regained. If it is missed, it 
is missed forever. There are a lot of other things we can go back and do 
but not productivity on the part of an individual. Noc even one hour can 
ever be regained. It is lost forever. 

Career education as a term does not mean a program. Here again we are talking 
about a process. We're speaking of reevaluating everything we teach in public 
schools that has an impact on life. My wife for 20 years happens to be a 
public school music teacher. She is the first one to admit that there are 
jobs you can get where music is important. There are a lot of other kinds of 
activities that have music for relaxation. You get all these tensions built 
up i 1 the daytime, and you go home and listen to the music. You go somewhere 
and participate in music, and it releases some of that tension like golf 
does for some people. She is not the only one to admit that there are jobs 
in music. You know, the public school program is not necessarily designed 
to inform any student about the numbex., variety, and requirements of jobs 
in music such as selling of music instruments and sheet music, writing and 
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publishini' music, and performing. She is also one who would point out that 
some of :hildren in a music class can learn some things that they can't 

leacn in a ..elf -contained classroom environment. They can't visualize 
dividing something that to them can't be felt or seen or experienced directly. 
How do you take half of a whole? It is not something that some children can 
get a handle on. When you get past, "Here's an apple. You cut it in half 
and you have two halves," her students can also understand, "Here's a measure 
of music. You can divide that into halves, quarters, eighths, and thirty- 
seconds." Music is experienced and they can understand. 

So there are many areas in career education that have a direct impact. How 
do you teach art so that the young people who take it can understand what 
kinds of jobs will be available, what kind of work environment, what kind of 
attitude? Hovv can you harness creativity and make it a productive something 
that you can do for life, earn a living at, and enjoy while you are in 
school ? 

I remember when I was a kid, we had windows in the school room. You could 
look out the window and get an idea, a very limited idea, of what the world 
was like. Unless the world is brought into the classroom, or the classroom 
is taken out into the world, you can't broaden that concept because a child 
has a tendency to departmentalize what goes on in the classroom and not 
treat it as part of a larger whole. We have learned a lot in Vocational 
Education--no way of getting around that. Everyone ought to know that all 
the vocational programs that have a cooperative work station used in that 
real world are a way of reaching out and including a large piece of the world 
into the classroom. The students that are enrolled in these programs mature 
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lasLcr Llian ulher sLudenLs because Ihey are out there where the action is. 
Hiey have a boss, they dual with customers, they deal with other employees; 
and their experiences cause them to mature faster. I heard somebody say not 
loo long ago that a youngster just getting out of school at 16, 17, IH cannot 
get a jol)--the employers wonU hire him because of the high insurance rates. 
riic> \ iki\ ilu! more mature students, and ihey would rather have a graduate of 
a post -SLicondary institution. I think that is true in many cases, but the 
co-op students are not turned down because they are more mature at an earlier 
age. 

Now visual i2:e for a minute a Career Education school system oriented around 
this idea of getting the kids out of the classroom into that world. A civics 
student works for a judge in a court, and he is interested in political 
science thinking in the back of his head that he would like to be a lawyer. 
How else does he learn what the work environment would be like for him, that 
he would enjoy it, that he would realize real benefits? A kid is enrolled 
in art working in a conunercial establishment where they do such things as 
silk screen processing and the whole business that had to do with display 
advertising and so on. How better to get a feel for whether or not he would 
like this as a full time developmental career field? All we need are some 
creative teachers to look out into that real world and to find relationships 
to everything that we teach in public schools, 

1 have another pet peeve. I was in a meeting not too long ago for a school 
district. You know they have inservice days before school starts, and I was 
out there kind of saying we are glad you are back to work this year. It- is a 
relatively small school district in northern Texas. After the presentation, 
a teacher came up to me saying, "I teach fifth grade and I got a whole new 
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series ol Slate adupled textbooks this year. Some of the children in my 
class can't read well enough to deal with that text material, but I feel 
obligated because the State invested in chat material and I use it. They 
spent a lot of money for those textbooks, you know." 1 said, ''Your first 
responsibility is to chat child to help him get his reading skill and his 
computation skills in hand; and if he does not do anything else but raise 
his level oL" achievement in reading and computation, you would have done 
marvelously with that child," Now she is frustrated because she feels 
that she has to teach social sciences to that elementary child. Isn't 
that really a question of technique? Caa't we really teach a child the 
science of getting along with others and hov to read out of a social science 
textbook if it is designed to improve his reading skills as well as his 
intellectual grasp of the social sciences? Can't we teach" kids how to get 
along with each other while we are teaching them to read and solve mathe- 
matical problems? Can't we teach them to solve some larger problems that 
they may have at home or with other children at school? 

I guess that whole story on Career Education, as I conceive it, can be 
statea pretty biblically, "Come now let us reason together." It is not 
what we are teaching that is wrong but how it is being taught that needs 
to be reevaluated. All of the teachers in the public school systems of the 
Urdted States and of the world grew up in an era before mass visual communi- 
cation like TV. All of the children who are in that school system grow up 
with TV now. Doesn't that have implications for a change in techniques of 
teaching? It seems to me that that is a reasonable assumption. Why don't 
we have textbooks on video tape such as material for cognative learning and 
for learning communication skills that are not only reading but listening 
and speaking? Oral language is one of the most under treated areas of 
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iearniui; in uui* wliulo school system. I am not putting down anything in 
public education. What 1 am saying is that now is the time for us to 
look at ourselves very carefully. 

Let me go back to some of my notes and refresh your memory. We have gone 
from $376 per child per year as a national average in 1960 to $858 per child 
per year as a national average in 1970. The prediction is that there will 
be only about 10 or 12% growth between 1970 and 1980. Why? Because the 
dollars invested in the future of your young people is limited to the growth 
factor in the economy. The percentage of the tax dollars being delegated 
to public education is not going to be substantially increased unless the 
taxes are substantially increased. We have gotten to a cross over point 
where the tax revenue potential is limited to the current taxing authority 
of the State, nation or local district and growth of the GNP , or it is 
directl"y related to the growth of additional tax authority that is not now 
on the books. You can't have your cake and eat it too. 

I think personally, having talked to a great number of superintendents, 
teachers, and teacher educators, that we could use the dollars that we , . 
already have a good deal more wisely. It might take some changes in statute 
to free the local board and the local administrator on how he decides to use 
those dollars. That may be one of the changes that the Legislature may see 
fit to make, but we have to put more resources into counseling of youngsters. 
Maybe instead of investing in counselors for students, if we invested in 
counselors for their teachers, we might effect more change in the classroom 
and learning patterns. I don't icnow. It needs to be in the hands of the 
local administrator because student needs might change from one area of the 
State to another or from one pupil population or faculty to another. 
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'•A Workahlu Model Ccu- School -CoininuniLy Relations" 
Dr. WalLcjL- Kerr, President 

Tcfxas Indiisiry Council for Career Education, Incorporated 

I .U){)i\'t uii I Iku . riial is I lie ri-asoii I ^.-oiue lo Lliese conferences liecausc- l lit-r t-' 
will I iiKi pci'pU . You can't ^el soinehody like Vernon McGee around all the time 
and I lU> a[)p!-t"«.- i aU' him. 1 will CLTiainly reinenilnjr those fine things you said, 
VernoiK will krcp lis gtung. The first tiring I want to say is thank you for 

having i lit* privilege of being in the room wiLh a group of people who have the greatest 
opporL uMi I \ . r^csptMisi hil i L y , and actual success in changing the whole picture of 
Uk' it xas .ai'L'ci. There is no question in my mind that the thing we have been talk- 
ing ai'OLii is 1 reiiir ndousl V imporianL. And as Ray Barber says, it's getting about 
Lime Lo lay it on i ho line. Just what do we mean by this term assessment and 
evaluation and even career education, even career oriented education? And what is 
a coimimnity? All of these things are tremendously important. Let me tell you 
about something that does deal with terms. As Vernon has told you, one of the 
things that I have tried to do is to do a little preaching. I have a good friend 
of mine, who does the same thing. You may know of him, Mr. Bob Richards. We just 
watched the Olympics. He held the pole-vault championship for years in the Olympics 
and also held the decathlon championship, which is about the best an athlete can 
do. He made a very interesting remark. He said, "I don't know how far they are 
going to go with the poles. When I use to pole-vault, l:he pole wouldn't bend. We 
had to actually get up there. Now the pole bends and it throws you up there. How 
high they are going to go I don't know, hut I think it just depends on two things: 
how fai* they are going to make that pole bend, and how far that guy is willing to 
ride it up." A conversation between John Guemple and Dr. Abernathy fits in with 
that. They were talking about preparing students to work for the telephone company. 
Dr. Abernathy said, •'We can't, in school, train people to climb poles," John 
Guemple said, "Why not, we are teaching kids in school to pole-vault." I don't 
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know to what cU-iMi-r wt/ tan ruallv go Lo Lrain people. Well, I was up in South 
Dakota, and at the same Holiday Iiin where we were staying. Bob Richards was there. 
So they had out on the marquee, "Welcome both of you." That kind of makes you feel 
pretty good. 1 got to talking with Bol) and he said, "Let me tell you a true story." 
I said, "Hiatus fine, 1 would love to hear it." He said, "Well, you know I belong 
to a faith called Dunkards and so does my father. My father has been a minister 
in that church for years. My father told me the other day that he was sitting on 
the bus with all his clerical regalia, the big black ha.t and all the trimmings that 
they wear. All of a sudden this bus stopped. When it stopped my father said it 
was for the drunkest man I have ever saw in my life. He couldn't even hit the 
ground with his hat. They opened the door and he tried to get up the steps. He 
said he stepped back down again and started again and finally slid up half way and 
finally got inside. He tried to get his money and spilt it all over the floor and 
when he leaned over to pick it up, he fell over in the bus driver's lap. The bus 
driver was getting very disgusted with the whole thing. He finally straightened up 
and sent him on back to his seat. The only vacant seat was right there by my 
father. Tliis fellow got down there and got situated in his seat and kind of 
looked around and' looked over at my father and looked back over at him again. He 
said, "Iley mister, what are you?" My father said, "I am a Dunkard pastor." He 
said, "That's funny, that's what that bus driver just called me." 

So I don't know, ^you've got a lot of terms going on and I am afraid that it is 

possible to have a little bit different understanding of what we are talking about. 

There is one thing that I do want to say since we are talking about exact terms, 

primarily revolving around the idea of career education. Even with the middle term 

in it, I think it is very helpful- -career oriented education. We ought to point 

out very quickly two things for the sake of time. You ladies and gentlemen must 

be mature people because the more mature you get, the longer your endurance span 

is. Well you must have some pretty good maturity because you have been here a good 
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while. So U)! Lhe sake of that, I want to say in listening to these groups and 
reports of these meetings and in talking to gentlemen over the Slate about: this, 
i wars- to lift up two very important things that we are talking about now; that 
we ./te facing. Wliat kind of education will be the most helpful to our youngsters 
and the best Lype of education that will help to build this country into what i-- 
needs to be? I would like to point out the first. I believe the very firrv t:iir.f» 
is the most important thing in the world--attitude. Attitude will get you in more 
places cH' t;et you out of moi'e places than anything else I know. Hie attitude of 
it, now that's the thing I am saying first and foremost. Each of us here in this 
vooin luis .1 differenl attitude concerning what we are talking about as career educa- 
tion. Now you know that there is a certain amount of privacy. Regardless of how 
much is gone, there is still alot that remains and that's the privacy of your own 
attitude toward the type of thing we are talking about. I don^t know what it is. 
1 hope the attitude of every person is a little more open to recognizing that there 
is something down this line of which we are all talking about. I hope so. Now 
there may be some other attitudes such as: Somebody else can go about it. It is 
too complicated. I don't understand it. It isn't what is needed, it isn^t for my 
school and so forth. 

Hut let lue say to you ladies and gentlemen from this standpoint that I hope the 

important thing that we have here is an attitude that at least remains open and 

growing that we might receive various types of understanding. There are various 

places where you can receive. A person that is able to do that somehow is able 

to speed up the intensity of his concentration, the intensity of his mindin which 

he is able to communicate freely with other sources of information that the person 

at the average level of stimulation cannot contact. I am speaking of the area of 

creative imagination. You hear of the great revolutions that have come religiously. 

It is the person that has somehow brought himself up to the point to where he is 

much more aware and he is able to freely communicate with creative imagination with 
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tH'iLain i iilDnnat ion lluiL is around. Lel^ssay a supreme intelligence that the 
ordinary person is not able Lo Lunu in. 'Ihis has happened again and again and 
it has helped shape history. Somebody says where does the hunch come from? 
Where does the real insight come from? Wliere does the real creative part that 
is one's plan come from? There is a supreme intelligence , gentlemen, from which 
it can come and it constantly filters in, more than we know. I think most of us 
believe that and I think it is not to be closed here. Because I say if we are 
talking about how the lives and the destinies of millions of youngsters can be 
changed; if we are talking about the improvement of their social and economic 
life; if we are talking about the great concept of America with all that it is 
meant; if this is not enough to get the attention of the supreme intelligence, 
what is? So I think in this important planning, God is a great, scmrce on which 
we can rely. 

You can get a very good source of information really from the minds of other 
people in this room. There have been turned loose certain, reflections of thought 
that make it possible for us to come to a degree of thinking that we would have 
never thought about if we had not been here. You could have been out all by 
vourself and it wouldn't have happened because here two or three are gathered 
together. There are more than two or three. Now I'm not talking about religious 
concept, although it applies. There too I have dealt with it. But I am talking 
about when this happens there is another intelligence that takes place that is 
more than the one or two that is there. It is greater than the sum of its parts. 
Definitely so. So I add that source. Let' s continue the' opportunity of communicat 
ing one to another. The other type of meeting that you need to have with your own 
teachers, with your parents, with your students on down the line here is a great 
opportunity to let this concept sink into your subconscious mind and theirs. 
Gentlemen, if you want it, it will feed something back to you that is better than 
you ever had before. You will provide superb leadership! 
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Hioii LluMo is our own atLitude and Lhat attitude is tremendously important because 
you are Lhe Ladies and gentlemen thai find it and deLerrnine it. You determine it 
in iliis area, then your thinking becomes what your counterparts are thinking. 
Across this whole groat state and this whole great nation everything of real im- 
portance is riding on how we are going Lo train the new generation. Believe me, 
that is what we are talking about now. 

Now the other thing that I want to say abuuL attitude becomes tremendously important. 
IL is lhe attitude of some of our own teachers concerning vocational - technical 
education. I mean it is supposed to be in the minds of many people and it might 
still be in the minds of some of us that career education may be a second rate 
type of education. Some still think it is not the very erudite type of thing. 
We need to counter that concept strongly. An institution does not move down in 
its status. With career education it moves up, and soon that fact will become 
clear. 

There is another attitude and that is the one on the standpoint of your student 
and the student's parents because often times it has been said very clearly that 
vocational education is an excellent education for somebody else's kid but not mine. 
Oddly we will find that people who have done excellent work in certain careers will 
tell with pride of the more, shall we say exalted professional status, which 
their children have achieved. So attitude becomes very important for the mind of 
the student and for the mind of the parent as we are engaged in this. 

Now that was the first thing I wanted to say. The second thing , that I think is of 

importance in this endeavor of education is that our finest minds are enduring 

it. Our finest minds in education are talking about it. Now we are talking in 

terms of career oriented education. We have heard Vernon McGee one of the finest 

educators and thinkers. We have men like Alton Ice talking in these terms. We 

have had John Guemple and Ray Barber expressing their enthusiasm for career 
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education. Dr. F-klgar was speaking in terms of doing, this type of thing long ago, 
1 know because 1 spoke to him in i*egard to a program that I will describe that has 
been in effect over five years. Before these terms ever came about he was think- 
ing about it. All we have to do is think for a few minutes. , Certainly we have to 
recognize the leadership Dr. Sidney P. Marlandis giving career education. As you 
well know, he said often we are asked, "What are you educating a youngster for?" 
All too often the answer has to be he said, "We are not real sure." He also said, 
"It's got to go, we have got to have career education now." So you see we are in 
good company. 

So what have we got to think about in education especially you administrators? 
I say to you, ladies and gentlemen, you really hold the key to a very great degree. 
I , mean as to whether it really gets off of the ground at all. Whether it becomes 
a mediocre problem or whether it becomes a history changing movement . I think 
you hold the key to that and we want you to hold the key to it because we want 
that type of local understanding and responsibility that is indigenous in that 
way of life we are trying to preserve. Now what are you going to think about? 
The very first thing you are going to think about is the second term. The first 
is attitude, the second is money, plain old simple money. I mean there is no 
way to get around it. It is going to be highly important. May I say to you 
ladies and gentlemen at this time that the financing of the education system is 
in more of a crucial position at this point than it has ever been in the history 
cf the United States. Right now it is far reaching. I think it is far more 
reaching than most of us realize. We never really had that problem for a number 
of years, but it is here now. It is not here simply because we are talking about 
how we will get money for career education. We are talking about education per se, 
all education. As you well know, we are operating at the present time under an 
.unconstitutional means of getting money. Now that is very frightening to a person 
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Lo know lu- : . opriaLin.L; with an unconstitutional means. You have got to come up 
with something tiuiic diiiuii-nt and thure are many people thinking very desperately 
alon^" these partjt ular lines. 1 hear people say I could put career education in 
my scliool buL il is M'^^ii^:^ U> Lake more money. Vae thing that 1 want to say to you 
ladies and gentlemen and 1 really hate Lo say it, is that there is a very great 
likelihood that even the education you are doing now will be done with less money. 
IL is not an impossibility. Now as we know the case in Texas, the Rodriguez case, 
which pointed out the unconstitutionality in which we got our money was not the 
tirsL case. The first case was Lhe California case. T was speaking to the educa- 
tion coiniuiLtee of the IJ. S. Chamber at the time when the California decision was 
made. At that time. President Nixon sent word to the Chamber of Commerce that 
he wanted to talk to them. So a group went to the President's office and President 
Nixon said, "Ladies and Gentlemen, do you realize that the decision of the State 
of California that gives the unconstitutionality to the way in which we are 
supporting our school systems across this country is a decision that well could 
have a far more reaching effect upon the life of this country than any other 
decision we have had." Now that is of significance. I mean he is at a point, 
it wasn't just his opinion though his opinion is of importance because he is at 
a place where information feeds to him. But he had counseled with a lot of other 
people. He said, "Ihis is how important it is." So immediately the answer was, 
"Well President Ni\on, do you think that if it appealed to the Supreme Court that 
the Supreme Court will uphold it?" Well I wasn't there but they told me what 
happened. He unbuttoned his coat and he patted his pocket and looked up and 
smiled. Then he said, "I will tell you folks something. If I were a betting 
man, which I am not; but if I were a betting man I would bet all of the money 
I have that they would uphold it because it is completely in line. In the . 
philosophy of thedecisions that they come forward with so the hope is not in that 
direction." He said, "You are the people now representing the leadership across 
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the country in the area of education. Where do we go and what is the answer?" Now 
you see I mentioned this from the standpoint that this could become important. Why 
do 1 say that for a long time that the rank and file of the citizens of this great 
state, of this great nation really hasn't had any direct voice in how much money 
goes into education. He really hasn't. I mean he is part of the system, I mean 
he is already there, he is already set up. It is too big for one individual or a 
group of individuals to do anything about it. It happens and he just becomes a 
part of it and goes along with it. You see now he has never known before that 
nearly half of his tax dollars go into education. That is an awful lot of money 
going into education, ladies and gentlemen. Nearly half of my tax dollar is going 
to education. Somewhere between 40 and 45 percent is going to education. Suddenly 
he is going to say, "Now all right, we got to come up with another constitutional 
way." So what is he going to do? Now he doesn't have to go along with the system. 
He has got a voice that he didn't have before. Now facts come to him that have 
never come to him before. A hand and a determination have come to him before. 
Before the public could more or less sit there and education went on. With that, 
whether they liked that or whether they didn't, the money was about the same. As 
far as some of the money that came^ the major portion of it. Now he has to listen, 
now he will have representatives and senators, now he will have everybody talking 
about what their ideas are, what ought to be done. He is going to listen. The man 
on the street, the man or woman that is out there will have an opportunity to talk 
about what happens to the education system and how much of our tax dollar we want 
to give to it. Either by direct vote or by representation in the manner that he 
has never had before. What is going to be his answer? Is he going to say it de- 
serves half of our tax dollar? Is that what he is going to say? I don't know. 
Maybe, let's hope so. Let's hope he says our return is greater than that. Let's 
hope he says that from all that we get from our tax dollar, whether it is defense 
or whether it is protection, whether it is roads or whether it is welfare, or 
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cveiyihim; else, educaLion is worLh as much as everything else put together. 
That's \vhat he has got to say, to coino. to that conclusion. Now you see the point 
is he will take a look for the first time. This is the thing that worries me, 
wherever he has had an opportunity Lo vote "yes" or "no" on the increase of tax 
dollars on education in special bond elections throughout the State oi' Texas and 
throughout the United States, the situation has been in 65 percent of the in- 
stcinces where he ^ets a voice, he votes "No." No more money in the bond issue 
for education. 

We are not just talking about career education. We are talking about education per 
se, that is what we are talking about. Now then, Mr. Guemple comes with a very 
interesting point that has to do with financing $396 that was coming from all 
sources per capita attendance in the school. Now over a period of time from 1960 
or 1970, it gained a 110 percent. It came up to $800 and gained 110 percent with- 
in a ten year period of time. Now this is before the Rodriguez case, the California 
case, and other cases that are now before the Supreme Court. Even before the clear 
analysis came out with the idea that the economic structure had just about provided 
all that it was going to be able to provide for education. There will not be an 
increase of 110 percent probably there will be only 25 percent, even if we were 
constitutional. So it meant that we have to make a 25 percent increase do what a 
110 percent increase did before. Now v;e have got to do this very same thing and do 
it now with a 25 percent increase. Mr. Guemple asked the question, "Can we do it, 
I don't know whether we can or not." I want to answer it for you gentlemen. The 
answer in my mind is a categorical "No." You can't because expenses are moving 
r''upv Nobody is really going to be cut down on things. Inflation is already under- 
way now especially if we are talking about career education because career education 
costs more than any other education. Now let's face it, you can hang a map up here 
and pass out some history books and you get a credit in the course of history- 1 
am not trying to undersell, I am talking about expense. Folks, if ycu get to 
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where we are jj;oinj.', , to supply people who really actually move into all area'j of 
the automotive industry, you are talking about motors that cost thousand and 
thousands of dollars. Now do we do this type of thing with less money? You 
don't but let me tell you how to get more money than you ever had for all types 
of education. It is my humble opinion that what we are really going to begin to 
talk about is career education within career education. Now the career education 
that is going to be talked about is the broad general category that we are talking 
about- It is really a skilled stepped up increased version of your vocational- 
technical school. It's going to be better training, better teaching, upgrading in 
its importance, better advisory committees, better counseling for youngsters to go 
into it, more awareness of the community that people will trade. This is what will, 
happen, this will be the general thing of career education within the school. This 
is vastly important. This is the way it will function. Now within it there will 
be what I speak of as more a truly career oriented education inside of education. 
You see, the U. S. Office of Education and our own Texas Education Agency have 
defined 15 major clusters which they say the average person makes his living; 
transportation, construction, health, manufacturing, etc. Now they set these up. 
These are good enough things to work by. Now what I really visualize growing in 
our school system will be the career center education inside of the even more gen- 
eral career education program. Now when you get into this you will begin to deal 
with more specific careers. While I was talking to high school assemblies a build- 
ing contractor said to me, "Look, if you know any of these youngsters that want a 
job, you tell them to come see me." Well that got my attention because I knew 
thousands of youngsters that needed a job or needed a better one. So finally I 
said to him, "Wait a minute, you said this to me too many times. I want to ask 
you something. If I sent these youngsters over to you, would you hire them?" He 
said, "Sure I would hire them if they can do what I want them to do." I said, "Oh 
well, now we've gotten to it, if they can do what you want them to do." He said, 
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"'Iliey can learn it, can't Lhey?" I said, "Can they learn it in high school?" 
He said, "L am oL Lhe opinion a person iluiL can learn anything in high school, 
they can learn anywhere else." I said, "I am inclined to agree, with you, I 
want to ask you this, would you hire him because you are a good citizen or would 
you hire him because you need him?" He said, "I need him, I need him very badly," 
And 1 Cinally talked to one that knew the statistics. He said, "The construction 
industry is the biggest industry in the United States, It is a 100 billion dollar 
iiidusLiy a year. It is larger than automotive and steel combined. But in the last 
normal year of building we did not do 30 billion dollars worth of work of construc- 
tion lor one simple reason, the lack of qualified people to undertake it," I said, 
"For goodness sakes," He said, "And when it gets back to normal, which we are 
about getting into now, they are projecting now on a 125 billion dollars of con- 
struction for the coming year. We will find that we won't do a thir^d of that 

either for the very same reason," I said, "Wait a minute, run that by again. You 
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mean there is one industry that could turn loose 30 billion dollars if he had people 
that were properly trained? And yet I know thousands of youngsters who could be 
trained," He said. "That's right," I said, "You know what you say is frightening, 
but at the same time it is the most exciting thing I have ever heard. It gives us 
a possibility," So I tried to look into it, I went to the other associations. Most 
leaders are in some type of association. We are organizers, we join. Somebody said 
in America if three of us get together, we elect a president, a vice president, and 
a secretary. Well, that is pretty good and a committee is appointed. A committee 
of three. Well, the best committee of three in the world is a committee of three 
with one of them sick and the other one out of town. Nevertheless, we get organized. 
"I v;ant to check into it." So you see they have all of these associations. Each 
one has association executives. They also have an association of association execu- 
tives. So I said, "I want to talk to them." They said, "What do you want to talk 
about?" 1 said, "Manpower." 115 
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They said, "Man, wc have been waiting for you." I said, "What do you want to talk 
about." They said, "We have got it written down. How do we solve the manpower 
shortage?" I said, "If I knew that one..." But I'll talk about it. You know what 
I found out, ladies and gentlemen, that there is not a major industry or business 
in the State of Texas that doesn't tell practically the same story. Would you 
believe that this is the story which everyone of them would say. If I could find 
the youngsters know just even the entry level and are raally motivated enough to 
work. I wish. I had time to deal with it because it was mentioned here that they 
had some of the character qualifications that you could depend on. I could extend 
my business by a third, everyone of them. Oil well supply said that; automotive 
industry said that; butane dealers said that; cleaning and pressing people said 
that; everybody said that. Now that's a very exciting thing. If the gross 
national product does point something we all get excited. We are talking about, 
my friend, that the intelligent business people who are leaders in these in- 
dustries are saying we will increase by a third if we have only one thing, trained 
people. Can you imagine what it would mean to find the economy of this great 
country expanding by a third? We realize what that means in every area to all of 
us what we are talking about, that's the thing I mean. Now then, when that 
happened I went to see Dr. Edgar very quickly. I had worked with him on some 
other matters and I knew his ability and insight. After discussing it. Dr. Edgar 
said, "Well, if we could get an authoritative group we could pilot with some and 
spread it to others. This would be justified. I feel this is what is ^iOi^g to 
have to be done." I .said, "That's great, let me go to work." So we did. I 
spent over a year's time trying to get a group of people together. The construction 
industry finally got their associations together because they had to have employees. 
They set up the Construction Industry Council for Education, Manpower, and Research. 
They went into their own research with A^I University and the University of Texas. 
(I never mention one of these schools without mentioning the other.) So finally, 
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fiU'is. 'i'huy realised that in 25 years we have got to build ant-^ther 
United States. For every building, we have ^ot to l)uild another one and keep all 
Llic rest operating. Tliere is something that is exciting, my friends. You talk 
aboui I ho till lire ot this country because iliat means business and happening. Tliat ' s 
the story, that * s what has got to happeiK All ^ight , we will start. Ilien they 
begin to look where we are going to be with the, rate of people that are getting 
old, tliat are retiring, that are dying, that are coming out of business in relation- 
ship to the youngsters that are learning the construction trade. Where are we 
going to bu 5 years, 10 years, 25 years. Well the ansv;er was we are in trouble. 
What about in 10 years? I'hey said, "We can * I continue like it is." When Mr. Ramnee 
liad our Governor call the construction people together, you remember when he did 
that, he said, "This could very well be one of the most important meetings." 
Mr. Ramnee didn't come but he sent Dr. l-inger who is a PHD, very intelligent PHD. 
There are some intelligent PHD's. He said we don't believe under the present 
means, you can keep up with the building that has t:o be done. Well boy, we sat 
very still because we already knew it. So we went to work. They called in Ray 
and Alton, all of them giving good guidance. Tliey called in curriculum people 
who said, "Tell us what a fellow has got to know to get an employer. We don't 
want anybody else, we want the people who employ these people. Tell us what 
the student needs to know and do." There are very few people who will pay you 
anything for what you know. It is for what you do with it. What does he have 
to do? UTiat does this one have to do? So he laid it out, a program Environmental 
Construction Technology. We started with just environmental technology but then 
environmental became so much of the ecology we had to put construction in. We 
are talking about environment inside the four walls, the plumbing, the heating, 
the cooling, air conditioning, all of that type of thing. 

You see the mechanical phase of the building is 607o to 70%. Architects say soon 
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it will be a greater percentage. Labor costs are going up and these are the 
major skills in construction. You won't have to go anywhere else and set up 
that kind of advisory committee, not just from the top level advisory committee 
ol council at the level of top construction people that appointed the people. 
Now let me show you how the prestige comes about. We don't say to the person, 
so you want to be a plumber? We have very well illustrated this morning that we 
don't have to cry our eyes out about the plumber. There is plenty of prestige. 
If you know a coy right now that's got a master license in plumbing you let me 
know. I can send him to five contractors where all he has to do is work 40 hours 
a week and make $19,500. In fact, I have applications right here if some of you 
folks are interested in them because many of us aren't going to do much better 
than that. You can buy alot of prestige with that. 

We have another idea that is backed into the school again. First we did have an 
idea to try and install something of patriotism into our youngsters. The 
McGuffy Reader did talk about basic integrity. It did talk about what friend- 
ship means, what a commitment meant, and so forth. We had to kind of move away 
from that. I'll tell you something, you are being given a great privilege 
because you are being moved closer back into that. Career education also means 
a certain type of character that goes along with it. That's what any of these 
people would say to you. Even the employer that wants the least of career educa- 
tion in school will say please give us the person that has the dependable traits 
and some motivation . So what do you say to the youngster? You don't say to him, 
"Want to be a plumber?" I know it is late and just so we will keep everybody awake 
until we get to the end. You know about the fellow that got the bill from the 
plumber and called him up and siad, "There must be some mistake." The fellow 
checked it over. He said, "No sir, that's not a mistake. That's the correct 
bill." This fellow said, "My gosh man, I'm a lawyer. I don't make this kind of 
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monev/' And lu? «aid, "Yes sir, I know. When I v/as a lawyer I didn't either." 
Well I mean this is the type of career situation we are talking about. 

Now we talk about the dignity of work. We talk about it as a team play. We 
have got to build into our kids that economics is a team play, it's a team. I 
know alot of you fellows started as coaches. I know you did. It's a fine way to 
start. But suppose you went to your coach and said, "Coach, are we going to have 
a pretty good football- team this year?" And he said, "Yes sir, we are going to 
Uavv. t!ie best ever." That's fine but what makes you think so? I'll tell you why. 
lie would say, because* we got 35 quarterbacks • Great I I mean then you got no team 
at all. lliis country is an economic team. Everybody can't be the president of 
the company. If everybody is the president of the company, who designs the pro- 
duct; who manufactures the product; who packages the product; who sells the pro- 
duct; who installs the product; who services the product; who turns off the light; 
who sweeps the floor? It ' s a team* So we talk about the dignity of work. Now 
the truth is there is no such thing as an inherited quality. There are people 
who are very dignified who do very menial jobs. There are some people that can 
be in very exalted jobs, who lack a great deal of dignity. It*s an individual 
factor and this is the thing that we speak of. The individual works. If he does 
a worthwhile job he stands up in his community with recognition and respect re- 
gardless. And this is the part of the career education idea but that's not enough. 

Listen to what you can say, "Are you interested in the exciting field of con- 
struction?" Because we are talking about an architect. We are talking about a 
construction engineer. We are talking about a manufacturer. We are talking about 
a contractor. We are talking about all of these because the construction industry 
needs them all. The sky is the limit. The design of a building and what it is 
hasn't been touched. We need all of them. Career Education isn't talking about 
cutting down on somebody's amount of time in formalized education. Its real 
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meaning is to try to find some way to keep our youngsters in organized education 
longer because 50% of those that enter the first grade never get out of high 
school. This is not good enough to maintain a great nation. He moves up in 
skills and grades and evory time he moves up he gets excited about it. This is 
the career orientation inside of the broad career education we are speaking of. 
Now we see it happen. We found some people in the San Antonio area that moved 
out of one district inuo another one because he said I want my son* to be in con- 
struction, I want to be a construction engineer. That's what I want his 
interest, to be in and 1 want him to get this in the school right now. So he 
moved over there to get prestige. Now notice, suppose the youngster is in his secom 
year of high school; his father has already disappeared; his mother gets sick; he 
has to go to work to keep his little sister eating. He has got a money-making 
skill. He knows pipe trades. He can fit .pressure pipes, he can do basic plumb- 
ing and he knows the guy who will already employ him. He can put more on the 
table for his little sister and besides he has an idea. He has a career. The 
American dream remains. Never should we get to a place to where we decide to pick 
a system like the orientals or even Europe where we decide somewhere in junior high 
school that this person is college material, this person isn't. No one can say. 
The real difference, my friends, is whether the youngsters are turned on or 
whether they are not. Nobody can say about that until it happens. Career educa- 
tion tends to turn them on. The sky is the limit. The chairman of the education 
committee of the AFL CIO was asked in Washington (who taught English literature 
in the university), "What do you think about this program?" Some contractors 
asked him. He said, "I have seen education from both sides of the fence. I say 
this concept is an educator's dream. And the educator who provides it has the 
satisfaction of knowing he has made a real difference, as a teacher, in the life 
of the student." I agree with him, I do not think that it could be said better. 
Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, when you begin to find that the public begins to 
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sav t hr I .im ai ion sysicin makes iL ptissLMe for mu lo increase iny income l)y 307, yoi. 
are goiii>: lo find bond issues far easier Lo bring al^ouL. You are going Lo find out 
tliaL abiHii 30?. of the Lax burden is not too bigh. The Texas Education Agency now 
has ci fill eer educaLuui model in water utility piloting in 15 cities. Now 1 close 
this wi;h Lhe automobile picture. Wt; met in Austin. The representatives came 
dov/ii from Detroit for the major manufacturers. Also we had the major associations. 
They si-i up a council, the Automotive Career Education Council. The president of 
I lie council said to the educatox's there, "Gentlemen, if what you are talking about 
works, if you can actually bring a youngster along, motivate him to actually enter 
the fluid ot automotive and give him any type of basic level entry skills, 1 can 
Lell you right now financing is going to be rio problem whatsoever.*' So I say to 
you gentlemen, this is a very great opportunity. The two things, lets lead for 
attitude and for finance with career oriented education. Because as I see it not 
only is it the hope for education but it is the hope for millions of youngsters 
across this land. It is the hope for the way of life that you and I want. Come 
ladies and gentlemen, you may have been in a business. You may have been in a 
trade. It may have gotten to be a profession. I said to you, it is calling. 
Tliere is far more riding on you as to whether these youngsters can be brought 
to take iheir places economically and socially in this country than on anyone, else. 

Surely the significance of this challenge would make your life ueem privileged. 
Surely the accomplishment of this task would -make your life worthwhile. And it 
will be accomplished! I have confidence in you and your counterparts across the 
State. 

The educator now in this decade is the most important person in our society. 
I thank you. 
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"A Workable Model for Scliool-CcMiununiLy Relations" 

Mr. c:allie Smiliu Supcrinlendenl 
Lontrvifw IndepciukMU Scliool Dislricl 

Thank you, Dt»an. I appreciate that introduction. I'm a little disappointed 
in Karl Vincent, hlc backed himself right into a corner, because he could 
have looked closely at the program and realized that I had the last word. 
\1\ iriiMui Karl is in a tight spot. W. C. Newberry tells a story that illustrates 
Karl's dilemma. Dr. Newberry says we are a society that says things we do 
not mean. For instance, we are always saying, "You all come to see us. " 
VV^ C. points out the tact that after a New Yearns party one evening quite late, 
as they left the homc^ where the New Year's celebration had been carried on, 
a couple that was K'P.\-;.nr at the same time said, "ycvi r...U" come. And W. C. 
said, "Fine, What's your address, and we'll just come on over now. We 
don't have anything else to do. " The look on this couple's face. But Karl's 
in that same predicament, because he asked me if I would have dinner with them 
this evening, and ol course, didn't think that I would or could. I accepted the 
invitation and he's been telling me all during lunch, and the breaks, of all the 
duties that he has with the service center and how very busy he is. 

Harlandalo reccnveci a substantial grant for career education and several 
people have asked me through the months since that time how it came about. 
The word is grants manship, and I assure you that it was on the part of the 
staff. But let me tell you how that grant really came about. We first sent in 
our proposal that was written by the staff, and it was sent back. We got very 
little reaction. Then we rewrote it and sent in the proposal and in it we 
proposed a career center to be named the Guemple- Browning- Marland Career 
Educational Center. Very shortly, we were notified the grant had been approved 



SiTiously, I (io want to talk a minute aboi't the Harlandale career education 
program and as I talk about career education, may I say we are talking about 
total programs. Kindergarten through 12, as far as the grant is concerned, 
but certainly adult education of aJl kinds as has been mentioned here today. 
The project there is divided into four components and I would like to name 
them for you and tell you at least one or two little items about each„ The 
research and development component is the first one. Under research and 
development there are curriculum leaders who are charged with the responsibility 
of selecting teachers. Over 100 teachers are assisting in writing into the 
curriculum, career education experiences and training advice for teachers in 
the system Kindergarten through 12. The important point here is that regard- 
less of how we may design a program, unless the teachers are involved and 
we take them with us, we might as well not start in the public schools. 
Secondly, there is a counseling program. The counseling program actually 
made it possible for the district to add eight counselors to its system beyond 
those already employed. Four of those were added in the elementary schools 
and four were added in the middle schools. These counselors were not primarily 
to counsel students. John Guemple stole my thunder at noon but they were 
added to counsel teachers, not in terms of the "couch type counseling psycho- 
therapy" that we might think about, but in terms of counseling teachers about 
this matter of the world of work, the dignity of work , and how important it is 
that, we let young people know about the experiences in which they may become 
involved when they get out of school. One of the things that was written into the 
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I.- r odontials lor thcsu counselors was work cxpcM'ionce, and to show you that 
it was carricMl exit, chc total counselini^ positions were not filled; because the 
eriti-ria that wr Wv re lookinu for couhi not l)c mot in the short tiniu that we 
had to do • i think Ihey have been filled now. But one of the criteria was 
that the counselor was to have had work world experience. You know, as much 
as I believe in our t^ducational systems, I think one of the really serious 
problems that we have* is the lack of experience in the work world, both at the 
pul)lie school level and I naight add, I don't believe otlr colleges and universities 
are exempt from this category, The third .component is a community liaison 
person who is working full time with the industrial and business community. 
By the way, they started that with a Dutch treat luncheon in which they had 
over 50 participants. These business people and companies have joined together 
to say, 'We will support the program," and have named individuals within their 
organization. The person that is heading the community liaison position in the 
career education program is in the process of compiling and has already in 
the hands of the teachers a sketch of individuals and concerned companies that 
arc willing to either come into the world of the classroom or let the classroom 
come into their world. If you will pardon this, Mr. Businessman, if you are 
here, a teacher can requisition a businessman almost as she requisitions a film, 
record player, or a filmstrip. In this material there is a short biographical 
sketch of the person. It says what this person can do, because we found one 
thing; not every banker can speak to a third grade class. Uist like a third 
grade classroom teacher would not necessarily go over real big with a con- 



vention of bankers. So what the school district is having to do is train these 
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indiviauals in scMninars to help theni to understand that little folks can only- 
listen about ten minutes and big folks can't listen much longer than that. 
Now, the teacher is able to thumb through this material and find an individual . . . 
and have the phone number, address and can even call the office and have that 
person called by the community liaison individual. This is in action and you 
can see it if you would like to visit the district. The last component; the job 
placement center, is one which I think has been discussed here today. There 
is a direct tie in, for instance, in the job placement center and the Texas 
Employment Commission, Is there a TEC representative here from Corpus 
Christi? In San Antonio there is a data processed list of all jobs every morning 
that is available to this job placement center. Now the job placement center 
in this public school is not just for students in school. It is for after school, 
summer jobs, jobs whenever they need itj, and jobs upon graduation. It 
is also open to any person who has graduated or has attended school in 
that particular school district. Here is a model that is in progress. Certainly 
it is net in a completed state, but I think I could say that you would 
be pleased to visit it. I would invite you on behalf of that school district, 
because they are proud of what they are doing, to visit and see what they are 
doing at this point. 

Now I want to get into my speech. I have a title for it "Career Education - I 
Would If. " Superintendents, college people, that I know, hava a habit of saying 
I would - if. (This superintendent included. ) I can think of all kinds of things 
that I would do - if. So these are the kinds of things I want to talk about today. I 
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want to briti.u tluMii into view by ^ayini^ that 1 wonH be talking lonii because 1 
cion't know very much and anythinj; that I might know is because I tried to take 
notes and learn from other people. I believe that he is gone, but I have learned 
as much in public school education from Mr. Wranosky as any other person I 
know. Because this man has the total concept of helping young people develop 
and I applaud him for that. There are some things that are interesting in 
predictions. 11' yovi take notes and keep them, here are some things that have 
been said by people in this very area - people that you know - about the subject 
that we are discussing today. Dr. Dana Williams, speaking about 4 or 5 years 
ago on a panel at the Mid- Winter Conference, had 7 minutes, he was the last 
speaker on the panel to sum up what he thought about the future of Vocational 
Education. This is what Dr. Williams said 5 years ago: "Vocational Education 
in the TO's will see a major era of reform and change. If we do not change 
education by P>80 somebody will do it for us. Financing will move in a direction 
of more State and Federal funding. We can no longer afford the luxury of the 
excuse of our inability to measure educational accomplishment. We can and 
must find a better way to evaluate our success. Public school vocational 
education will become increasingly responsible to change. " How many times 
have we heard that this morning? The emphasis will move toward: 

a. Training young peoplt^ lor their life's wor' in every course we teach. 

b. Winning the classroom ttvtchtjr to this commitment. 

"There v/iil be a greater articulation, " Dana always likes to get in big words, 
there will be a great articulation' between the public school, post- secondary 
institutions, and business. Those were his words. Let me read you another 
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one, Dr. I... I). Haskew at a University of Texas seminar for superintendents 
6 years ago said this: "We must as educators refuse to be removed from the 
stance that education is preparation for work. " At that same workshop, 
Superintendent John I.awson many of you know from Ohio predicted the function 
of the superintendent will move toward the role of a manager. " As such he 
will become the selective agent of change, the innovator looking to his staff for 
development since he can't possibly know more about all subjects than his 
personnel. Now may I insert a word of caution? Please understand that I, 
as John Guemple said, do not come today to criticize education nor do I come 
to encourage innovation for innovations sake. I think that we can hurt more 
children that way than any other way I know. I do not come to say that schools 
can be all things to all people, and I think we need'to understand that. There are 
just some things that schools can't do and we need to admit it. We need to 
recognize that there are various band wagons that are passed in front of us 
from time to time, and just because a band wagon is passing by it is not 
mandatory that we get aboard. However, I do come to remind myself as a school 
superintendent that our young people do not come from our system, they come 
through our system, and that is what our problem is. Simply stated, our 
young people have in our eyes as educators taken on the vision as being born 
within our particular school district. When they are really passing through we 
need to get about this business of helping young people to do what 1 call managing 
democracy. Young people will have no greater future than we have vision. One 
of the things that we can do is say that it can't be done, it can't be done^ and 
sure enough it won't be done, but 1 have yet to see many educators when they 
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'^''^^ I'l ally III. I.!, up llu'ir iniiuls Id m-t about somL^thing who could not gi^l with 
a ;jr^ni|) ol" good li at hors and set.' it luiuo to pass. 1 comt^ to rornind mysoll* 
that t-oo|)i'rati\ i' vrnturos g^arod to ludp a .sludi'nt noed not bu taboo. It scared 
inr tw dt^ath wIm n wl' entered a contractual service agreemc?nt with San Antonio 
C:nllrgr h)r data proci'ssing. It has Ijcen tjiie of the most trenumdous cxperic«nces 
wr havi' had. \Vr had tried for 4 yi^ars to figure? out how to get enough money to 
build a data processing center at Harlandale, You know it is about the 25th 
large.st district and it would be about 5th from the bottom in wealth and there 
was no way thai we c<:)Uid build a data processing center. Rut we could contract 
with thr lolh'gr and we havi' young people in that district now going to San 
Antonio C ollege studying data processing. There is nothing taboo about this, 
there is nothing wrong. We really didn't give up any of our "domain'^ when we 
allowed our young people to take advantage of the resources that were already 
available at the Umior College. 

Ni'xt I think we have the responsibility to see that education in public schools 
is totally relevant. I said that the title of my speech was "I Would If". Let's 
take a look at Career Education in terms of, I call it, "educational apprehension" 
for a better word. These are the things that hold us back. (1) I would enter 
Career Education or i would attiMnpt to load my school to Career Education 
if. 1 knew it would work in our system. Let me tell you this friends. There 
is no other program that I know of anywhere that has more transportability 
(that is a word you want to write in your grant) transportability than Career 
Education. It will work at Falfurrias, Mr. Strong, it will work at Saint 
I ouis, Missouri, it will work at San Antonio. It might even work in 
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Lon^viow ...ill . an i-vor find all the schools. It has a high degree of 
transportability. It will work. We are almost at the point, nation-wide, 
if we were to take all the data that is available, to predict fairly closely 
what it will cost. For instance, it would not be hard to figure what a job 
placement center would cost for your district based upon the experience of 
other districts, l^hese are the kinds of things that we need to know. (2) 
Well, I would attempt a Career Education Program if we were not already 
involved in more programs than we need to be. It is true that we have developed 
the greatest public school system that the world has ever known, I believe that 
sincerely. In many cases criticism of public schools results from over expecta- 
tion rather than under performance. Let me say that again, many people 
criticize public schools when the school is actually performing at a very good 
level. It is necessary, however, in view of our accelerated needs to involve 
our community. The movement toward other than public school programs suggests 
a strong urgency to look at ourselves. Let me illustrate that. Just because 
the current reports on voucher systems aren't favorable toward voucher 
systems, does not mean that education may be moving in that direction and all 
we have to do as a superintendent, principal, or teacher is ask the question: 
If I were a parent would I spend my voucher in the school system that I represent? 
These are some of the things we'd better look at in public school education and 
I think quite possibly at the post- secondary level. 

I was sharing with Dr. Kerr one of the things that happened to a 4th grade class 
in this career education program to illustrate how the community is interested 
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aiul how bus i lU' s s mr M work. You ai'i- all familiar with the ntnv concept of a 
total rfhopping area in some of the discount stores such as Globe, or these 
kinds ot* things. Therr was one in our eoiiur.unity and a 4th grade class went 
down a.nc\ »ve decided to join thern in that visit. Let me tell you what that store 
did tor these young people. First, they had a marquee out front. When the 
children arrived in the bus it said "Welcome Kingsborough 4th Grade Students." 
They were ushered into the cafeteria portion where they were served refreshments 
Here they met the manager who spoke to them a few minutes. Then he carried 
them to the meat market and they met the butcher and they met the stock clerks 
and they saw where the groceries were stored. They went in the sporting goods 
department, they went into the selling of the appliances, they went into the 
bookkeeping department, they went into the process of checking out, and they 
went into the training program. When they left, the manager gave them a little 
memento which many of those youngsters, I dare say, still have. The thing 
that impressed me niost, this is not a criticism, this is a point, was the 
expression of the 4th grade teachers because they had not realized, as I had 
not realized as a school superintendent that a total community was involved 
in the world of work within those walls and that total community was ready 
to. become involved with public schools. (3) 1 would becom.e involved with 
career education if it did not mean Federal funds. Someone said, "Thank 
God we don't got all the^government we pay for, " and-I agree with that many 
times. Career Education need not be such an expensive item. The eagerness 
of our communities to participate makes this program a most palatable education 
practice. The strides that have been made in bringing material, resource 
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people and nu'thocloloKy to us can be clone in many cases simply by asking. 
I illustrate here by saying that there were some 56 occupations identified by 
a 3rd grade class on the coi'ner of the street by their elementary school. 
So we need not be so concerned about long distance transportation and this 
inter- change between industry business and the public school. (4) I would 
install career education if it wore not something we are already doing. Now 
it IS true that many fine teachers have practiced career education all along. 
But let's not kid ourselves. This is a total concept. Unless we are willing 
to involve a total commitment to it, anything less is an injustice to this 
particular part of education. The school administrator or teacher who is 
not willing to recognize that there is much teaching that "relates to nothing" 
simply is not taking a realistic look at what we are putting in children's books. 
Otten times parents come to me and say "I want my child to get an education". 
Why do you w'ant to go to school? They want the child to get an education so 
they won't have to work! But they don't really mean that like it sounds, I 
am afraid that young people are coming to school with their buckets and we are 
filling them up everyday and they go home and then the next day they come 
back with their buckets and again we fill it up. I think that concept needs to be 
worked on in our community relations. (5) I would go into career education 
if my community would accept it. Listen friends, just the other day I read that 
nationally over 65% of bond issues failed last year. I would suggest that one 
of the reasons that this may be true is that the public is not satisfied or at 
least they don't know what we are doing. Now we can make all kinds of 
excuses for it, but that doesn't give you a majority vote on the bond issue, so 
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1 think wv. nrr^l Id look al soiiK' ol thrSr thini^s. I hc* most dcstriutive path 
th.it 1 an !c)Mo^^ is to In' led in ihc tlirt^rtion lhat cMnphasis on carccTS and 
vsork nu'ans thai have U'ss than niaxiniiini ambition for childrcMi. 1 have 
no usi' t'or thi.s anti- intelloctualisiii that is hcin^ tagj^od onto t-arocr tjducation 
bocaustj career education in the context we've been talking about today has 
nothing to do with a nt i - i ntell ectual i sm. The thing that worries me is that 
young people need to be prepared to make a decision about what they arc going 
to do in lil'e. 1 U)un(l a young boy last year in his junior year of high school 
who wanted to be a vet. I asked him why he wanted to be a veterinarian and 
he told me that because his mothc>r had told him that as a child he had a funda- 
mental love for animals and he thought that would be a good occupation for him 
to go into. Now counselors had worked with this young man and they had done 
a good job about where he could go to school and that sort of thing. But there 
was one' thing lacking and that was my fault as a superintendent. I did not 
lead my teachers U) rt^alize that across the street from that high school was 
one of the largest animal-dog clinics in the city of San Antonio and that young 
man had never been in it. He had never ualkcd across the street and stood 
beside those vets and learned what they do, how they do it, what that building 
cost, where they got the money to buy it, how hard it is to get help, and these 
kinds of things he needed to know. These are some of the things we can do 
simply by making up our mind that wt* want to do it. Dr. Bruce Thomas of 
Trinity University has stated our opportunity so well: "These are not easy 
times to grow up in ArTierica. They are exciting times. The young people 
wo teach today may find a cure for cancer; they will discover new and more 

effective ways to teach and learn; they may (diminatc illiteracy; they may do 
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away with water and air pollution; they will build new cities and they will 
reconstruct old ones; and they may, by the grace of God, come closer to 
permanent peace than man has ever come before. " As a school administrator 
I want to be part of that and I believe the best vehicle I can use is career 
education. Thank you very much. I am pleased to have been with you today. 
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